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The U. S. Army offers strange settings for action stories 


Albert J. Gibney, associate publisher of the Munsey magazines, 
tells exactly what his editors want to buy 


An analysis of the aviation magazines as a market for stories 
and the future for this type of material 


How he chose the characters in the “Bridge of San Luis Rey” 


Stuart Walker, America’s leading authority on the Little Theater, 
writes of the stage and the writer 


Selma Robinson, the female counterpart of Ivy Lee, tells how 
she became successful as a publicity artist 




















If Your Aim Is Art, Not Money 


IF YOU HAVE BEEN reading my announcements without interest because 
you are not a writer of “commercial fiction,” please note: 

I am not more commercialized than is any successful story writer or 
novelist. It is not for me to try to alter the literary ideals of American 
writers. If I am to be good at my job I must be of help to writers of the 
commercial story, as well as of more ambitious copy. Moreover, I could 
hardly be of much help to the commercial writer if I did not understand 
the story and the novel at their best. 

When I receive a request for help in producing a true work of self- 
expression, an ambitious piece of creative art, I have a red-letter day. I 
am sure I can do as much for such an inquirer as for his commercial brother. 
Isn't art always more fun than business? 

If you have labored hard at some copy which you now think is good, 
and which you would like to have appraised, sit down and write me about 
it. Most letters of inquiry are answered by my secretary, but when yours 
comes, she will hand it to me, saying: “Here's something that will please 


you.” I will answer your letter myself. 

After reading some of your work, I may — 

1. Tell you where you can sell it just as it is. 

2. Show you that you should be writing novels instead of stories, or 
stories instead of novels. 

3. Show you that you're not writing realistically at all, but imitating 
unconsciously some famous author you've admired (how often I have to 
do this) ! 

4, Advise readings in modern psychology that will deepen your under- 
standing of your characters. 


5. Help you on technical points, such as explaining the difference 
between “truth to life” and “artistic truth” and so eliminating much 


confusion. 

6. Fortify your courage to say what you want to say. 

7. Convince you that artistic literary success is beyond your powers, 
with a recommendation that you forthwith write for money and put it in the 
bank, or turn to another and more promising vocation. 


I won't make you earn money if you don't want to, but if you do — five 
pupils have during the past ten days sold six stories written while under 
instruction with me. 

If these remarks have touched any of your problems, I hope that you 


will write me. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc., former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; 
author of “Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Cardinal Elements 
of 


Short Story Writing 


by Agnes M. Reeve 





EDITORIALLY 


ISS Agnes M. Reeve ranks as one 

of the most popular and widely 
acclaimed writers on the short story. 
Her experiences in this field have been 
gained over a period of many years’ 
work with raw material in the Service 
Bureau for Writers. By actually 
working with writers and developing 
their talents she has been able to amass by the Writer's Digest Press. It is 
a real depth of understanding of the cloth bound in light green and stamped 
writer’s problem. In her book Miss in silver. The paper is a good grade 
Reeve writes 12 chapters, each nam- of white eggshell. The first edition 
ing and instructing one of the 12 car- is limited to 1000 numbered copies, of 
dinal elements of short story writing. which 325 are sold at this writing. It 
This book is a veritable course in is expected that because of the wide 
instruction and inspiration for the reputation of the author and general 
writer. During the months in which excellence of her book that it will be 
parts of it appeared in WRITER’S held at a premium within a year. The 
DIGEST we received many hundreds second edition will not be numbered 
of letters commending the articles and and will be off the press February 





MECHANICALLY 


“TINWELVE Cardinal Elements of 
Short Story Writing” is published 











stating they were composed of , first. The second edition will 
rock bottom truths. Writer’s SPECIAL be sold through book stores, 
Digest wholeheartedly recom- | The first twenty-five while the first edition can be 
mends this book as being | orders for this book, | had only through WRITER’S 
worthy of a conspicuous place | Using the coupon be- | [)|GEST. The purchase price 


low, will be signed 
by the author. 
-— ee es ree ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
WRITER’S DIGEST PRESS 
25 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of the first edition of “Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing,” by Miss 
Agnes M. Reeve. I enclose $2.00 plus 10c postage. (Please send C. O. D. 0.) 


in every writer’s library. will be the same. 


— 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Here’s the little lady who is making the public “Literary Guild conscious’ 
by her efforts in newspaper and magazine publicity. Her own article on 
publicity writing appears on page 24. 
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Writer’s Digest 


Authors—Free Criticism Service 


Every member of the Authors and Publishers Guild of America receives 
with his application a credit slip of $2 to apply against a constructive 


criticism of his original work by the Guild’s official critic. 


this valuable criticism the Guild affords authors aid and counsel in 


Besides 


their writing through contacts with publisher, editor and writer members. 


O LONGER need you seek the uncertain ad- 
vice of friends in lieu of the creative criticism 
which is so difficult to obtain in literary work. 
Nor need you depend upon months-old, or per- 


haps unfounded, market 
tips. The “Authors and 
Publishers Guild of Amer- 
ica” affords you authorita- 
tive aid and advice in your 
creative work, through 
contact with editors, pub- 
lishers and leading writers, 
growing numbers of whom 
are joining as fellow-mem- 
bers. 


Why Organized 


The Guild was organized 
to assist writers new in 
their chosen field, as well 
as the veteran, by pro- 
moting closer co-operation 
among publishers, editors 
and writers. Its profes- 
sional counsel and con- 
structive literary advice 
will be of inestimable 
value to you in your 
work, 

In addition to this valu- 
able professional counsel 
and aid, the Guild main- 
tains a constructive criti- 
cism department for mem- 
bers, under the direction 
of a competent literary 
critic. joini 








Partial List of the Guild’s 
Benefits to Members 


1—Valuable contact with members, 
publishers, editors and successful 
writers. 

2—A credit of $2 to apply on construc- 
tive criticism of original work by 
able literary critic, with three 
probable market suggestions. 

38—Guild’s “Advance Bulletin of Mar- 
ket Information,” mailed each mem- 
ber monthly, listing fresh market 
information, editorial tips, prize 
contests, news, etc. 

4—National publicity on Guild activ- 
ities. 

5—Information Department, conducted 
exclusively for members. 

6—Special prices on books. 

7—Privilege of using the Guild official 
emblem on your personal sta- 
tionery. 

8—One-year subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, the Official Organ of the 
Guild. 








c Upon joining the Guild, every member 
is furnished with a credit slip of $2 to apply 
against criticism of original work. 


fee is moderate. 


Advance Market Tips 


Besides the criticism department, the Guild aids 
its members in their contacts with magazine mar- 


kets by issuing, monthly, 
an Advance Bulletin of 


Market Information on 
current magazine needs, 
selling tips, etc. These 


Bulletins will be mailed, 
fresh from the editors’ 
pens, to each member with- 
out charge. 

Current activities of 
Guild members will be pub- 
lished in a special Guild 
Department in WRITER’S 
DIGEST, which has been 
selected as the Official 
Organ of the Guild. And, 
as a special concession 
to Guild members, 
WRITER’S DIGEST, for 
one year, will be included 
with every application for 
membership in the Guild! 

This, however, gives you 
but a partial idea of the 
Guild’s activities and the 
many advantages a mem- 
bership in the Guild will 
give you. Every writer 
who is in earnest about 
his career should become 


a member without delay. The present membership 
We urge interested writers to 
join now by using the application blank below. 


‘‘authors and Publishers Guild of America’’ 


1200 Jackson Street 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS GUILD OF AMERICA, 
i 1200 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


I enclose with my application for membership in the Guild, my first year’s membership fee of $5, which is | 
to entitle me to all privileges of the Guild, including a credit slip for $2 to apply against criticism order. I am 
to receive Writer’s Digest for one year. 
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The Munsey Group 


At 280 Broadway, New York City, is a Live Market for Writers— 
Beginners or Well Known Writers—Who Can “Deliver the 
Goods.” In this Article the Man Who Signs the 
Checks Tells You What He Wants 


By ALBERT GIBNEY, 


Associate Publisher of the Munsey Publications 


ITH the exception of a little depart- 
mental material, the three wood-pulp 
magazines comprising the Munsey group are 
built up entirely of material bought from 
free-lance authors and paid for at the best 
rates prevailing in their respective fields. 

These magazines are Argosy (weekly, ten 
cents), A. H. Bittner, editor; Detective 
Fiction Weekly (ten cents), Howard V. 
Bloomfield, editor, and All-Story (every 
other week, twenty cents), Miss Madeline 
M. Heath, editor. All-Story is a new love- 
story publication, with which has been 
merged the old Munsey’s Magazine, effective 
October 5th, 1929. 

None of our fiction or verse or special 
articles is written by the staff, and we never 
use reprints or translations, so the Munsey 
market is wide open to all authors, known or 
unknown, who can “deliver the goods.” 

Please note that quoted phrase. The Mun- 
sey policy has always been to encourage new 
and promising writers. Frequently we pub- 
lish the work of authors who have rarely or 


never before appeared in print. A large 
proportion of the manuscripts we reject are 
returned with a brief, friendly, personal 
word of criticism. But it is only fair to warn 
prospective contributors that, although we 
buy impartially from unknown writers, we 
do not buy amateurish efforts, nor do we 
have time to criticize such work. The author 
need not have a “big name,’’ but he must be 
able to produce yarns that compare favor- 
ably with the best in the field covered by the 
magazine to which the yarn is submitted. 

We do not like to read manuscripts that 
are hand-written, or typed with single spa- 
cing, or typed from dirty keys or a worn- 
out ribbon; nor are we apt to be favorably 
disposed toward authors who neglect to en- 
close return postage. We are not interested 
in scenarios, plays, essays, free-lance illus- 
trations, photographs, or free-lance depart- 
mental material. The only time we con- 
sider synopses is when they are submitted 
by writers of recognized reputation, at our 
request. 











Like other editorial offices, we are deluged 
with manuscripts that are hackneyed, tedi- 
ous, inaccurate, slow-moving, heavily pad- 
ded or otherwise mediocre. When we re- 
turn such material, it is not because we are 
heartless or overstocked or in any way prej- 
udiced, but because, frankly, it is not the 
kind of material that we can resell to maga- 
zine-readers. Then, too, we receive a great 
many stories that are vigorous, well-written 
and entirely suitable to other publications, 
but are not within our field. Occasionally 
and for brief periods of time one or more 
of our magazines may be overstocked, but 
for the most part we can not get enough of 
the type of material we need. Usually we 
report within a week or ten days. Imme- 
diate payment upon acceptance. 


Authors would save themselves much 
time, trouble and expense, besides earn- 
ing our undying gratitude, if they would 
study intelligently the contents of a 
magazine before attempting to contribute 
to it. We are just as eager to buy as 
authors are to sell, and we frequently 
stretch a point to revise a manuscript 
which almost “makes the grade.” Too 
many writers try to sell us what they 
think we ought to publish, instead of 
making an honest effort to discover what 
we really want. 


Here is what we want: 

Argosy—‘First-rate action fiction” sums 
up Argosy’s requirements. Short stories, 
preferably from 1500 to 6000 words; novel- 
ettes, preferably between 10,000 and 15,000 
words; serials up to 60,000. Any good, 
clean story with sound plot, rapid-fire action 
and masculine appeal is our meat. Adven- 
ture, mystery, crime, piracy, the seven seas, 
city, rural, Colonial, Western, Northern, 
sports, colorful stories of the past, fantastic, 
business—all these are “up our street.”” We 
do not want dull, uninspired, wishywashy, 
hack stories. If you have a yarn that grips 
the reader at the outset and, through stir- 
ring action, leads him up to a satisfying cli- 
max, we have a quick decision and a prompt 
check for you. We are especially keen for 
the type of a story which opens promisingly, 
maintains suspense, and ends gloriously. No 
verse. Occasional brief filler articles be- 
tween 100 and 350 words on odd, interesting 
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facts of history or science not generally 
known, written from the non-technical view- 
point. 

Detective Fiction Weekly deals with crime, 
crime mysteries, underworld gang life, rack- 
eteers, and detectives. Short fiction and 
fact articles, 3000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 
up to 16,000 words; serials, up to 65,000 
words. Occasional fillers (not mere news- 
paper-rewritten), up to 400 words. Must 
have American present-day settings, with 
bona fide local color, whether big-city un- 
derworld or small-town constable. 

Wide-open market. We have never yet 
had as many good short detective stories 
as we want. Do not put too much stress on 
the conventional deduction type of story, al- 
though we need plenty of these, too. We 
need especially the type described as crime 
adventure. No objection to a sympathetic 
crook or picaresque hero. Now and then 
we weary of the common type of story 
which opens with the discovery of the corpse 
and ends with the capture of the murderer. 
Too few writers exploit the possibilities of 
robbery, blackmail, racketeering, and un- 
usual crimes. Too many take the beaten 
path of murder deduction. 

Detective Fiction Weekly likes a slangy 
story occasionally (if the slang be authen- 
tic) and is always looking for humorous 
crook stories. Our chief interest is in short 
stories, of which we have a large turnover. 


E want the emphasis placed on plot and 
No supernaturalism, no mys- 
teries solved by coincidence. Fair play to- 
reader; no clues withheld until 
No perfect crime unless solved 
perfectly. Every crime mystery must be 
solved logically. No love interest necessary 
in short stories; a little of it desired in nov- 
elettes and serials. Stories should start 
preferably with action or a curiosity-provok- 
ing remark, instead of a setting or the de- 
scription of a character. We prefer emo- 
tional writing, with one good sympathetic 
character in every story. 

All-Story is entirely a love-story peri- 
odical. Stories must be written from the 
viewpoint of the girl of about nineteen years 
Must be idealistic but not vague. 


action. 


ward the 
the end. 


of age. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Opportunity 


and 
The Young 
Playwright 


Let Your Manuscripts Re- 
flect Yourself, Not Owen 
Davis or Eugene O'Neill 
or George Bernard Shaw, 
Advises 


STUART WALKER 








STUART WALKER 


HIRE never has been so great an op- 

portunity for the young writer in the 
theatre as during this present period when 
the great movie industries are predicting 
with blare and blast the death of the 
talking drama as it is played on the 
stage. 

The tendency of writers in America for 
the past decade has been toward the terse 
and obvious, a combination that never has 
been known to have made living literature, 
dramatic or otherwise. For immediate re- 
cognition they have had to follow a well 
described rut. They are filled with all sorts 
of cant about “what the public wants,” when, 
as a matter of fact, the public wants nothing 
that it can describe or even suggest beyond 
the idea that it wants entertainment. All 
the greatest successes of the theatre have 
been things that a majority of the experts 
have said the public did not want: and that 
is as true of “Abie’s Irish Rose” as it is of 
“The Strange Interlude” in modern times, 
or “Hamlet” and “Gammer Gurton’s Nee- 
dle” of several hundred years ago, or some 





of Euripides and Aristophanes of several 
thousand years back. 

The public wants entertainment and enter- 
tainment may be either something that will 
make people laugh without thought, or it 
may be something that touches an emotional 
chord too deep for thought, or it may be 
an idea that quickens even the slackest intel- 
ligence. We are told that people don’t want 
Shakespeare. Yet the superlatively funny 
modern dress version of “Taming of the 
Shrew” was played brilliantly for the better 
part of a season in New York by Basil Syd- 
ney and Mary Ellis. We are told that peo- 
ple don’t want tragedy, yet “Coquette,” a 
grim, beautifully acted tragedy, was played 
for over a year in New York, through cold- 
est winter and hottest summer weather. As 
a drama with a happy ending in the movies 
it has had varied and generally mediocre 
success, although played by so popular a 
player as Mary Pickford. 

We are told that the people do not want 
plays with brilliant dialogue, yet “The Last 
of Mrs. Cheyney” runs for over a year. 
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We are told that plays must have definite 
and preferably happy endings, yet “The 
Constant Wife” runs a full season with its 
indefinite ending and very subtle dialogue. 
People do not want costume plays, they say, 
yet ten of the twelve best sellers in my 
repertory seasons in Cincinnati and in Indi- 
anapolis have been costume plays. . 


HE explanation for all this seems very 
simple to me. The theatre is an art, 
and so far as human beings have been able 
to discover there is no set of invariable 
rules for any art. 


Writer’s Digest 


the life of Abraham Lincoln and remember 
that we had been told that no play could 
be written out of the wealth of material, 
then pause over the established fact that 
an Englishman wrote the impossible play 
which enjoyed wide success in England and 
America. . 


E ARE living in an age of mail order 
and made-to-order business. We can 

not be blamed for thinking that we can do 
anything. There are machines that make 
almost anything man can want materially. 
There are even 








machines that will 





There has been 
very little advance 
beyond the criti- 
cal dicta set down 
by Aristotle cen- 
turies ago. His 
rules are still bet- 
ter and nearer 
truth than the edi- 
torial rules of 
3roadway, Picca- 
dilly or Holly- 
wood. 

It is a good 
thing for young 
writers to know 
what the leaders 


of his career. 


Broadway. 


McKay Morris 
George Gaul 
Beulah Bondi 


Carlotta Irwin 
Blanche Yurka 


Stuart Walker has owned stock com- 
| panies in several cities and became a suc- 

cessful play director almost from the start 
In 1925 there were 45 Stuart 
Walker players with prominent parts on 
Some of the many famous 
actors who have been associated with Mr. 
Walker and whose development he has 
materially advanced are: 


Elizabeth Patterson 


Mr. Walker is himself the author of 
The Portmanteau Series 


| reproduce exactly 
| almost anything 
| that the brain or 
| spirit of man can 
|} create. There is 
| one thing we for- 
| get in our life of 
rush and bustle 
and breathless- 
ness. There are 
no machines, not 
even human ma- 
chines (hack- 
writers), that can 
create ideas from 
the brain or the 
spirit. There are 


| 
France Bendsten | 
Larry Fletcher 
Aldrich Bowker 
Judith Lowry | 
Greg Kelley 
And others | 

| 











of the theatre 





think the public 

wants; but these same young writers will 
usually make a greater and more lasting 
success, financial and artistic, by being them- 
selves. After all is said and done there 
aren’t many plots available for use. If a 
villain in a play murders a man for revenge 
with a stone ax or with an electric wire the 
story is the same, only the implements vary. 
But in this world there are a multitude of 
ideas and an even greater multitude of points 
of view. It is not the story that makes the 
success; it is the point of view from which 
the story is told. Take any successful play 
of the past centuries. See how very simple 
the stories are. Read the several versions 
of the story of “Hamlet,” read the many 
versions of the story of “Antony and Cleo- 
patra’”—Shakespeare, Dryden and Sardou 


all had great successes with this tale. Read 


no machines that 
can create a point of view, which is all that 
any man can offer the world. We have 
the sad spectacle of thousands of able men 
being paid for their ability and yet held 
rigidly to some phantom rule of what the 
public wants. 

The public wants originality of idea, an 
individual point of view. It would want 
original stories if it were articulate and if 
there were any more original stories to be 
found. The public wants writers to be them- 
selves. If this were not true the two high- 
est paid and most successful playwrights in 
the English language would not be what 
they are. And these two, George Bernard 
Shaw and Eugene O’Neill, not only are 
themselves, despite the fact that O’Neill is 
super-saturated with Freud, but they also dis- 
prove the absurdest idea that ever emanated 
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from the business office of any industry, 
namely, that plays are not written, they are 
rewritten in rehearsal! Neither Shaw nor 
O’Neill allows his manuscript to be altered 
without his consent and in his own way. 
Both these men learned the technical side 
of their art. They learned how to use words 
and how to put them together in such a way 
that these words reproduced their ideas, 
their points of view. And, in spite of all 
opposition, these two men have risen to the 
top of their art as artists. They have learned 
the tools of their labor, they have decided 
what they were going to do and they have 
done it. Neither one has ever written to 
order. 


OO many theatres are eager for some- 
thing to go into them. And anything 
will get a chance that is interesting, well- 
written, honest, human, or thrilling. We 
have had too much writing for the stage 
with one eye on the movies. Now the talk- 
ies divide the ear. Young men and old men 
can not write with double focus. Elmer 
Rice wrote “Street Scene” because he want- 
ed to write “Street Scene.” He did not 
think of movies or talkies or manager. He 
wrote a play because he had a play to write. 
No one had ordered it and for a season or 
so no one wanted it. Nearly every manager 
of standing in New York, including the as- 
tute Theatre Guild, turned it down. Final- 
ly it was produced with the author as direct- 
or making only such alterations as he 
thought fit. The author knew what he 
wanted and the director knew how to get 
what the author wanted. There was no divi- 
sion of idea, no split point of view, no dou- 
ble focus to blur the result. As the author 
was an adept at his work the public wanted 
“Street Scene,’ which had been labelled 
“strong but sordid” —imagine our New 
York labelling any play sordid!—and the 
part of the public that thinks in the theatre 
sometimes, decided that it was the most rep- 
resentative American play of the year. 

I do not recommend that authors, young 
or old, refuse to allow alterations in their 
scripts, but I do think that an author who 
has an idea and a point of view should not 
allow either the idea or the point of view 
to be altered. I also think that every young 
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playwright should be familiar with the plays 
that have lived through the centuries. There 
are hundreds of printed and manuscript 
comedies and dramas and tragedies begging 
for proper editing to make them once more 
successes before the public. My arrange- 
ments of “Gammer Gurton’s Needle” and 
“The Book of Job” were both successful ar- 
tistically and financially in New York City 
and throughout the United States, and both 
of them had their first professional per- 
formances on Broadway. I had been told 
in college that it could not be done; in fact, 
was forbidden to do “Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle” and discouraged from doing “Job.” 
But after many years I did do them, and I 
found that their authors had had ideas, had 
developed them, had been themselves. 
“Gammer Gurton” is never dull, and “Job” 
is dull only where later hands have tried to 
improve upon the original. 

As a final word, let me suggest that you 
young writers read Pirandello on the talk- 
ies and then take out your pencils or your 
writing machines and let your manuscripts 
reflect yourselves, not Owen Davis or Eu- 
gene O’Neill or Bernard Shaw or Frederick 
Lonsdale, because you are yourselves and 
not those other men. 





HEN Oscar Wilde visited Chicago he 

was subject to much newspaper ridicule. 
Reclining on a buffalo robe in the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, clad in pastel garments, knee 
breeches, and long silk stockings, Wilde 
sipped tea and told reporters what he 
thought of Chicago. H. J. Smith and Lloyd 
Lewis in “Chicago: The History of Its 
Reputation” report that he said, “Your ma- 
chinery is beautiful. Your news- 
papers are comic but never amusing. 
Your water tower is a constellated mon- 
strosity with pepper boxes stuck all over it. 
‘ Your city looks positively dreary to 
me.” He closed his eyes at the mention of 
the stockyards and looked sick. 





NESELF, ONE’S SELF.—Both of 

these forms are proper. Originally and 
still commonly, written as two words.— 
Kablegram. 
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A Look at Thornton Wilder 


The Author of “The Bridge of San Luis Rey” Enjoys Writing 
Because it is for Him a Medium by Which He Can Propound 
His Thoughts and Suggestions and Imaginings 


By GARLAND FRANKS 





THORNTON WILDER 


NE would expect from the author of a 
philosophical novel a man of just that 
type. He would be long of face, sagacious 
looking, and since he wore spectacles, he 
would be big-eyed and wolfish, swallowing 
up all the great truths and digesting them 
into cud-like novels, with just enough flavor 
of facts to make them stories. 
When I saw Thornton Wilder I had my 
mind on that type of person. He did not 


say anything for a while, just stood with his 
big hands in his pockets (which is quite a 
habit of his) and looked around; then when 
he found that some one was desirous of 
knowing something about him, he changed 
my mind for me completely. I knew that 
I liked Thornton Wilder for his “Bridge of 
San Luis Rey,” but I had, even since read- 
ing it, been in doubt about the author him- 
self. What a person he must be—yes, I 
found that true; but he is a human person 
and nothing like my romantic imaginings. 
His smile was the first attachment to his 
personality outside of the careless boyish- 
ness of his pose. 

Thornton Wilder has a sense of humor. 
This struck me the hardest of any of his 
characteristics. He told an amusing incident 
concerning a tailor who was one day fitting 
a suit for him. The tailor, it seems, had 
finished reading “The Bridge” the evening 
before Wilder came into get himself fitted. 
After the tape line had been put away, the 
tailor asked for his name and address. He 
listened, but did not write in his notebook 
the name that was given. 

“Are you the man who wrote that book 
I read?” he asked. 

“What book have you read?” asked 
Wilder, somewhat amused. 

The tailor named “The Bridge.” 

“Yes, I believe I am.” 

The tailor continued to stare for a while, 
seeming not to know whether this man was 
right or not—or maybe he was not thinking 
that either. 

Finally he said, “Say, I want to ask you 
something.” 

“All right.” 

“Did you do it all by yourself?” 

When Wilder told this he laughed as 
heartily as I did. 
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When asked how he came to choose the 
characters in “The Bridge,” he said that 
every one of them had been taken from real 
life. Each one of them had been amusing 
speculations of his. He brought them from 
their respective places and put them into 
the one place, Peru, where he let them live 
their lives to destruction on the Bridge. 

The story of the twins, Fsteban and 
Manuel, he said, was mainly of his own in- 
vention, as was partly the story of the 
Perichole and Uncle Pio. Wilder himself 
had been born a twin, one dying in infancy. 
Thus, because of the thoughts that had gone 
through his mind innumerable times as to 
just how he and his twin would have lived 
together, he manufactured himself a set in 
“The Bridge.” The Perichole and Uncle 
Pio were placed in the story as the author's 
source of entertainment from the too con- 
stant work on the lives of the other char- 
acters. Further, the thread of the story of 
those two served its purpose in linking the 
lives of the others. 


ILDER likes new thoughts and sug- 

gestions. He is always looking, search- 
ing, questioning for another idea on any- 
thing, and particularly the problem of the 
universe: Why are men born to live and 
die, and why do they die after they have 
lived ? 

He stuck his hands into his pockets, and 
in the most informal pose asked me what I 
had observed of the relations of man and 
man and God. He professed that he had 
not a logical mind, that his brain simply 
was not that sort that could read geometry 
for pleasure. Neither was it capable of pick- 
ing up whole sacks of facts, details and 
relevant matter and placing the stuff to- 
gether in any form to make readable print. 
“Some men seem able to do that sort of 
thing,” he said, “but I am not gifted in it. 
I have to get my material from all sources 
and when I’ve the right sort of idea to work 
from, the hardest work is yet to come—that 
of assembling and discarding.” And because 
of this lack of something or other, and be- 
cause of the presence of something else, 
Wilder finds that placing a myriad of little 
thoughts in one paragraph to form a big 
thought, and saying all that he can in a few 
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words, is a passion of his that he must work 
on. It is in him to do much in little, but it 
comes no easier than his ideas. He is per- 
fectly satisfied in having to dig for both. 

In writing “The Bridge” he had to get 
himself in tune for it. (Remember the 
novel and imagine Wilder having to get in 
tune with it. First of all, he took each 
character individually and made a super- 
lative out of him, or her. In that way he 
got his mind placed, not only on the best, 
but also upon one point of view. The Mar- 
quesa was the greatest letter writer of her 
century; the Perichole was the greatest 
actress in all Peru; Uncle Pio was the most 
uncomplimentary man of all those who ad- 
mired the performance of the actress, and 
yet it was he who trained her to her great- 
ness; Esteban and Manuel were the most 
devoted of any other two brothers in the 
country; littie Pepita was the greatest in 
faith of all the children under the Abbess, 
so much so that she was chosen of all others 
to go and live as a companion to the old 
Marquesa: all of these superlatives. And 
thus he was prepared to place their lives into 
his book. 

There are several reasons why Wilder 
enjoys writing. “Of course, it is for me a 
medium by which I can propound my 
thoughts and suggestions and imaginings. 
But most of all, I believe that it is my love 
for an opposite.” He believes strongly in 
the idea of opposites and the subsequent 
powers therefrom. “Life is made up of 
such a conglomerate concoction of every- 
thing that nothing really good or nothing 
really bad comes the way of most of us. 
Consequently, it is up to the average person 
(the author) to make for himself a life out 
of a life.” Wilder’s keenest pleasure is in 
companionship with his study and fountain 
pen and paper. There he can put down one 
crime after another. In fact, kill a whole 
nation, cold blooded, if he wants to, and 
then resurrect the whole lot in a whirling, 
fanciful pageant. When he took the 
Perichole and made her so mean, it was en- 
tirely necessary. A novel of thought though 
it was, yet it had to have the streak of en- 
tertainment that made it bearable to write. 

“T have had many letters about my char- 
acters in “The Bridge,’ ” Wilder said. “Some 
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people like one character, but think that I 
have not given it enough credit in proportion 
to the others, while there are letters just re- 
versed. Perhaps the thing I find most dis- 
cussed, though, is the devotion of the Mar- 
quesa to her daughter, contrasted with the 
deplorable life of the Marquesa. They say 
that such is entirely untrue to life, this de- 
votion, but it is from a ‘life character’ that 
I model the Marquesa. The original is a 
famous French woman who grew to be the 
marvel in letters of her day. This French 
woman, though she remained beautiful, un- 
like the Marquesa, had a daughter who for- 
sook her and paid little heed to her mother’s 
unusual letters. I have tried to draw this 
woman in my own imagination, the result 
being the Marquesa.”’ 


(GRADUALLY the conversation turned to 
the books that Wilder reads. “I have 
two types of books that I read,” he said, 
“just as every other person has those same 
two types. Those are, first, the kind I read 
when I am tired at night and want some- 
thing to do that is diversion, a rest from 
everything; and second, the type that re- 
quires much thought and study. Of the two, 
I have read far more of the first because 
I am more often outside a mood for thought 
than I am in that mood. It is the same plan 
in reading as is followed in writing. If the 
story, or book, or essay, or whatever one 
may happen to be reading has been written 
lightly and hurriedly, it is to be read that 
way. Only those things that have taken 
many long and thoughtful hours to prepare 
need the same application from readers.” 

“What books did you like most when you 
were a boy?” I asked. 

Wilder smiled. “The same books that 
you liked; none other. I am no exception.” 

I asked him to name the books that he had 
read. 

“T liked “Tom Sawyer,’ and read it re- 
peatedly ; ‘Alice in Wonderland’ I found de- 
lightful; King Arthur and all of his Round 
Table knights could not be replaced, and 
likewise Robin Hood and his merry men. 
The ‘Arabian Nights’ even yet causes me to 
catch my breath and dash around with the 
brave fighters and the prettiest of pretty 
princesses—and all of those things that you 
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well remember—I missed none of them. I 
was a sort of book worm, you see; but my 
earlier days were as adventurous as could be 
hoped for in a healthy, growing boy. I 
didn’t go around with a big padded book of 
Bacon or Addison under my arm. I had to 
grow into that.” 

Wilder seems to have the simple, slow 
manner of picking out this and that of the 
world and questioning the “why” of it. 
Whenever he finds some concrete example 
of a problem he is thinking about, he takes 
it and adds it to his collection. A great 
connoisseur of thoughts and ideas of every- 
body and everything is Wilder. He is not 
the thinker who sits on a seat with his head 
brought over into his hand, waiting for the 
muse to bring the next thought to him. He 
is the worker, the plodder, who goes out 
into life itself. He must get more ideas to 
complete his collection: “All is one unit 
and nothing can be spared.” 

He paused several times as he talked, each 
time coming back into his conversation as 
though just newly awakened from sleep. 
“The present is really as wonderful as it 
some day may appear to be,” he said. “You 
are alive—I am alive—only when our hearts 
are conscious of their treasure. Otherwise, 
we both are dead.” 





QUG! IT, SHOULD.—Ought is sometimes 

used of abstractions or inanimate things 
as indicating what the mind deems to be 
imperative or logically necessary in view of 
all the conditions; as, these goods ought to 
go into that space; these arguments ought 
to convince him; in such connections should 
without the preposition “to,” would be cor- 
rect but less emphatic. Ought is the strong- 
er word, holding more closely to the sense 
of moral obligation, or sometimes of im- 
perative logical necessity; should may have 
the sense of moral obligation or may apply 
merely to propriety or expediency, as in the 
proverb, “The liar should have a good 
memory,” that is, he will need it. One 
ought to do that which he is under moral 
obligation or in duty bound to do.—Kable- 
gram. 
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Fiction Takes Wing 


A Series of Articles Analyzing the Contents and Outlining the 
Requirements of the Air Magazines, and Suggesting the 
Limitless Possibilities of Aviation in Fiction 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


“Sky Riders” and “War Birds” 





INCE “We” 

flew to Paris, 
magazine pub- 
lishers have been 
quick to realize 
the intense hu- 
man interest, the 
thrilling novelty 
and the tremen- 
dous romance 
tempered with 
danger that is 
aviation. Froma 
curiosity and 
something most magazines hesitated to pub- 
lish five or six years ago, the air story has 
become perhaps the most popular type of 
fiction in demand. 

The war-air story is the most common 
type to be found in most of the air maga- 
zines. But it also offers the field of great- 
est competition. Modern aviation stories 
are in much demand, and fewer writers are 
able to handle them. Some of the air maga- 
zines taboo the war story; others are com- 
posed of it entirely. Due to the many ex- 
pilots who are producing war-air yarns, 
the war-air story has had a dangerous tend- 
ency to become stereotyped; and today, 
more than a series of thrilling dog-fights 
are necessary in a salable war story. Un- 
usual settings, situations, and real plots are 
demanded. 

The Dell Publishing Company’s two air 
magazines, Sky Riders and War Birds, offer 
some of the best markets for war-air fiction 
today, and with their other magazines, War 
Siories and War Novels also using a great 
many stories of the same type, the Dell 
people probably buy more war-air fiction 
than any other one publishing house. 











HARRY STEEGER 





SY RIDERS, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, a monthly edited by Harry 
Steeger, is aimed at youthful readers. It 
treats with the heroic and humorous sides 
of war. Its primary demand is air-action. 
Mr. Steeger picked up a copy of the 
August issue and pointed out his feature 
novelette entitled “Bulldogs of the Air,” by 
James Perley Hughes. “Here’s a story with 
a unique humorous style concerning two 
Quixotic heroes who get into terrific action, 
and are continually in hot water. It par- 
ticularly appeals to young readers by the 
dare devil stunts of the heroes, and doesn’t 
give you a chance to catch your breath. 
It’s suspense and thrill all through.” 

When I later read the story I found it 
concerned “Stew” Wilson and “Souse” 
Hopkins, American airmen flying with the 
British, who are the goats of the squadron 
commander, the perfumed Major Wilifred 
Weatherwell. Although sent on a suicide 
detail with the jaws of death snapping at 
them on every turn, they not only achieve 
their objective, but raise considerable merry 
hell from Germany to Croydon and back 
again. This novelette is too long to out- 
line in synopsis form here, but if any of you 
are interested in writing this type of story, 
a copy of this issue of Sky Rider can be 
obtained from the publishers. 

“The Desert Squadron Strikes,” by Lieu- 
tenant Seymour G. Pond, has an unusual, 
glamorous setting. Art Baker, an Amer- 
ican serving with the British in Mesopo- 
tamia, sets out to rescue a comrade in the 
hands of the Turks, about to be shot as a 
spy. Several previous attempts have failed, 
and the rescuers paid with their lives. 
Baker, knowing the language and customs 
of the country, poses as a native, drops by 
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Temper “action in the air’ with some rollicking humor, add a dash of “character,” and send 
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parachute near the German-Turkish camp, 
and enlists the aid of an old Bedouin by 
posing as a special emissary of the Sultan. 
He manages to get Laurie Atkinson, as well 
as the plans Atkinson was after. A trap 
awaits the plane which has arranged to 
come to meet Baker the next morning and 
they barely get out alive. 

“IT like Lieutenant Pond’s out-of-the 
ordinary settings, and would like to get 
more stories set in glamorous places, the 
less-known Fronts during the War, such as 
Arabia, Russia, Italy, the Balkans; also ad- 
venture and war-air yarns of Chinese revo- 
lution, Africa, India, etc.,” Mr. Steeger com- 
mented. 

“Short Circuit Pays Up,” by Samuel Tay- 
ior Moore, is a Western-Front short with 
a good spy plot. Short Circuit, a Scotch- 
man well-liked by the entire flight, fails to 
return from patrol. Benheim, flight com- 
mander, and squadron’s leading ace, tells 
Lieutenant McGann, Short Circuit’s special 
buddy, there’s no use wasting more time to 
look for him. McGann, morose over the 
seeming loss of his friend, seeks forgetful- 
ness in a nearby town, and Benheim forces 
his company upon him. During their trip 
Benheim continually insinuates Short Cir- 
cuit’s probable surrender behind the Ger- 
man lines when things got a bit warm. But 
for Benheim being his superior officer, Mc- 
Gann would have made him pay dearly for 
these slurs. 

On arrival at the estaminet, they find 
Short Circuit before them as big as life, 
undeniably drunk, wearing a_ burnished 
brass helmet of a French fire chief. He 
explains how his motor conked, his wing 
was stripped by the wind, and his Vickers 
jammed, when a German Rumpler rode his 
tail and fired his gas tank, and how he set 
the plane down in a French village just in 
time. The fire department put out the blaze 
and the chief gave him the hat. 

Benheim accuses Short Circuit of quit- 
ting cold, and Short Circuit promptly beats 
him up. 

They know they will be court-martialed 
on their return, so decide to sneak out their 
planes for one last flight. Short Circuit’s 
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plane hasn’t been gassed; he sends off Mc- 
Gann alone. Tells him to get the German 
balloon they were after the previous day, 
and he’ll meet him later over Beaumont and 
they’ll go gunning Boche together. Mc- 
Gann goes off and shoots down the Ger- 
man observation balloon. He returns to 
Beaumont to meet Short Circuit. Instead 
of Short Circuit, Benheim meets him, and 
to McGann’s surprise begins firing on him. 
For a while McGann holds his fire, but 
when he sees Benheim is out to kill him he 
fights back and downs him. He is himself 
forced down by a bad motor soon after. 
Then, realizing the impossibility of explain- 
ing that his flight leader opened fire on him 
first, and that he is guilty of murder for 
having killed a comrade in arms, McGann 
is panic-stricken and his first impulse is to 
desert and attempt crossing to Switzerland. 
He goes to the estaminet in the hope of get- 
ting a disguise, where he meets Short Cir- 
cuit. There he learns he’s not a hunted 
criminal but a hero, for Benheim has been 
found a spy, and would have escaped but 
for him. 

“A Daredevil’s Stunt,” by Ralph Oppen- 
heim, is both a good action story and an 
excellent psychological character portrayal. 
John Slade, fearless fighter, had an unrea- 
sonable fear of jumping with a parachute. 
The mere thought filled him with terror. 
He is sent with another pilot on an im- 
portant photographic mission; they are shot 
down in flames by a flight of Fokkers. His 
photographer jumps, but Slade’s fear of 
parachutes keeps him with the burning ship 
despite himself. He manages to land the 
burning plane, and incidentally, save the 
pictures. When he comes to in bed, he is 
congratulated for his courage in sticking 
with the burning ship. The C. O. tells him 
he’s recommended a D. S. C. for the extra- 
ordinary performance. Slade, hating him- 
self more than ever now, decides to con- 
quer his fear or die in the attempt; has him- 
self taken up in a plane and jumps from it. 
When questioned by the C. O. later, he ex- 
plains he missed the parachute jump dur- 
ing the afternoon, and he’s considered ever 
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more of a daredevil, and he’s surely going 
to get that D. S.C. Slade smiles quizzically 
and says, “Guess I’ve earned it.” 


“Look Out For the Bumps,” by William 
Freeman Hough, is the story of Snub Baker 
and Slats Jones, observation and photo- 
graphic flyers, sore at their job of being 
shot at and not having the opportunity of 
fighting back, and in search of some real 
excitement. They find a few left-over 
French bombs, sneak one into their crate, 
and drop it on a German ammunition dump. 
A Fokker jumps on them and shoots them 
down. Left as seriously wounded and 
awaiting a wagon to take them to the rear 
and eventually a prison camp, Snug and 
Slats get an opportunity to sneak into the 
basket of an observation balloon while a 
field kitchen keeps the Germans busy. Be- 
fore they can be stopped they manage to 
slip its cable and are on the way home. 
But they have a few more thrills when a 
flight of Allied planes attack the Wander- 
ing Drachen. They luckily get down with- 
out mishap, and the next morning get a 
cross and palms each for “extraordinary 
bravery in destroying enemy ammunition 
dump and capture of enemy observation 
balloon.” 


“Under Enemy Gunsights,”’ by A. Kin- 
ney Griffith, is primarily combat narrative. 
Wrecks Norcorss and Hazard Hassett are 
on leave in Paris; a famous German jagd- 
staffel led by Killer Kuhl has been creating 
havoc with the squadron, and the Major 
calls the two daredevils to save the situa- 
tion. They meet the enemy, and after a 
terrific battle against four Fokkers emerge 
victorious. Hazard is forced down behind 
German lines, however, and Wrecks picks 
him up while German infantry vainly tries 
to prevent their escape. 


“Fokker Fury,’ by Cabot Dunbar, has a 
real plot. Danny Evens, with twelve vic- 
tories to his credit, all Albatrosses and 
Rumplers, has a complex to get a Fokker. 
Danny’s forever ignoring orders when a 
Fokker comes in sight. Trent, his com- 
manding officer, has Danny assigned to 
artillery direction duty. He impresses Evens 
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with the serious responsibility of his task, 
and his sticking to it in spite of temptation. 
He’s not to fight except in self-defense. 

Danny throws himself into the job with 
blind fury. He is attacked by a Rumpler 
several times, but fights him off and sticks 
to duty. Then he sees a Fokker directing 
the German fire a short distance away, and 
the temptation is almost too much for him. 
He notices that the fire of his guns is con- 
tinually falling beyond their objective, and 
despite his wireless directions this condition 
continues. Then it dawns upon him that 
the Rumpler has disabled his sending ap- 
paratus, and the Fokker is misdirecting the 
Allied fire. Evers attacks the Fokker, 
downs it, and is attacked by several others; 
he is only saved by his own squadron com- 
ing to the rescue. He’s called to the Major’s 
office, and court martial is hinted. Danny 
explains and his story is corroborated by 
the peculiar directions the batteries received 
after the Rumpler had silenced Danny’s key 
sender. 


T CAN be easily discerned from the plots 

of the stories, as well as the style, that 
Sky Riders is aimed at boys in their teens 
seeking wild adventure. Notice, for in- 
stance, that in almost every instance the 
heroes have nicknames by which they are 
referred to almost entirely ; that they almost 
invariably win through blind luck and by 
sheer bravado—a _ swashbuckling, happy- 
go-lucky, irresponsible sort who prove them- 
selves in a pinch. In only one story are 
women even mentioned, and in that one 
they are only shadowy, inconsequential 
characters without significance to the plot. 





Sky Riders also uses commercial aviation 
yarus, and action-adventure stories set in 
almost any locale, even though the issue 
above analyzed confines itself to World 
War stories. The previous issue contained 
a novelette of Mexican Revolution. “I can 
use some civilian aviation yarns,” Mr. 
Steeger told me, “air-mail robbery, racing, 
foreign adventure—if they have the same 
tense, gripping and constant action of my 
war stuff. Civil stuff is my greatest need 
right now.” 
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War BIRDS, the other Dell air maga- 

zine, also edited by Harry Steeger, 
uses a considerably different type of air- 
war story. Its fiction is far more mature, 
more realistic, and better plotted, and ap- 
peals to an older audience of readers. It 
gives more attention to characterization, 
and while its tempo is slower, the stories 
are more convincing, and have a_ better 
literary finish. 





“Snares of the Skies,’ by Steuart M. 
Emery, the feature novelette in the August 
issue, portrays the rescue of a captured 
American aviator a hundred kilometers in 
enemy territory and the frustration of a 
dastardly plot to trap Allied planes. One 
of its distinguishing features which dif- 
ferentiate it from the Sky Riders type of 
story is that much of its action is on the 
ground. This is true also of all the other 
War Birds stories. It gives the writer 
greater opportunity for introducing unusual 
plots. 


“Satan’s Brood,” by Edgar Anthony 
Manley, is an unusual Western Front yarn. 
Lieutenant Schmidt, American, is attacked 
by a flight of French planes and several of 
his comrades shot down. Because of his 
knowledge of German, Schmidt is sent to 
discover and clean up if possible, this mys- 
terious German jagdstaffel nested in a wood 
behind the American lines, who, flying 
French planes, and wearing French uni- 
forms have been wrecking havoc with Al- 
lied flyers. Impersonating a German re- 
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placement to this strange brood of Satan, 
Schmidt goes into their midst, is discovered 
as a spy, but at the crucial moment finds a 
real Frenchman there also and the two of 
them set off the mines under the hidden 
airdome and blow the clan off the earth. 


“Flying Traps,’ by Wilson S. Freeland, 
concerns Lieutenant Randolph, an Ameri- 
can flying with the British, who volunteers 
to attempt picking up a spy behind the Ger- 
man lines after two others have failed to 
return from the assignment. He is sur- 
prised when he meets no opposition in land- 
ing in German territory; a man in farmer’s 
clothes emerges from the trees and climbs 
unbidden into the rear seat, and again in 
the air, Randolph feels a Luger pressed 
against his back and finds a German airman 
instead of the British operative he thought 
he was taking home. But Randolph does 
some fancy flying and manages to knock his 
captor unconscious ; then he puts out of com- 
mission several Allied planes the Germans 
had captured in this manner and which 
had been shooting down Allied planes under 
false colors. 


“Thirteen To One,” by Robert Peery, is 
a well-plotted mystery story of the West- 
ern Front, with a good spy theme. But 
Western Front stories are common, and all 
air magazines are trying to diversify their 
contents by yarns of the other theatres of 
war. This issue of War Birds has a fine 
selection which should be criterions for air 
writers who wish to follow the line of less 
competition. 


“One Round Casey,” a novelette by Rob- 
ert A. Carter, is an excellent character story, 
a fine picturization of the gallantry of the 
knights of the sky, and brings us to the 
Austro-Italian Front. Casey, whose father 
is gunnery sergeant in the same squadron, 
gets all his victories with one round of am- 
munition. He downs Franz Seiber, and 
against these superior ships Casey’s one 
shot all but brings disaster. His father, 
former Western sheriff, had made a prac- 
tice of bringing in his bandits and bad men 
(Continued on page 68) 
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“The Saturday Evening Post’’ Formula 


Suggestions for Cutting the Corners in Arriving Safely at the 
Literary Department Store of America 
By Tuomas H. Uzzei 
Author of “Narrative Technique” and Stories in The Saturday Evening Post 


ie MANY thousands of writers in this 
country literary success means selling a 
story to The Saturday Evening Post. The 
prestige and large circulation of this maga- 
zine and the generous checks it is reputed 
to pay its authors lure almost every Amer- 
ican writer. When a few years ago I was 
The Post and 


selling my own stories to 
buying others for Collicr’s as its Fiction 
Editor, I learned to my great surprise that 


very many fiction writers were aiming all 
their stories at The Post, then, if they were 
rejected, trying to unload them elsewhere. 

The solidity of George Horace Lorimer’s 
achievement in building up this publication 
is proved by the fact that with the passing 
of the years its circulation is being main- 
tained, its strength as an advertising medium 
is unrivaled, and it is still nationally read. 
Nothing in America is more American than 
The Saturday Evening Post. It pays its 
authors well, its editors are extremely pleas- 
ant to deal with, and occasionally it prints 
a rattling good story. A story appearing in 
The Post is also more apt to reach the eye 
of motion picture editors than in any other 
publication and, if an offer is made for the 
rights, it will be a top offer! 

Because of all this The Post is a most 
inviting target for the fiction writer. Many 
scribes will continue to shoot at it, ignoring 
all others, until they hit it. Many more will 
continue to practise on other publications, 
hoping some day they will find favor at the 
beautiful Curtis Building, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. 

Suggestions for cutting the corners in 
arriving safely at this address are not easily 
formulated. The Post is a peculiar market. 
It is less different from other markets in 
its own class than it used to be, but it still 
has problems all its own. 


Ask any writer who is unsuccessfully 
shooting a story every once in a while at 
The Post offices what kind of stories they 
want and he will think a moment and say: 
“Oh, they want the usual hokum, rather 
longer than any other magazine, well padded 
with a lot of unnecessary words, and always 
the regulation happy ending.” 

This formula is all true enough, except, 
I think, the “unnecessary words,” as I shall 
show in a moment, but it is not very help- 
ful. What is meant by hokum and what 
particular brand of hokum does The Post 
use? Also the formula quoted says nothing 
at all about the manner of writing, the style 
in which a story for The Post should be 
couched. 

We must consider these issues separately : 
first, the ideas or materials of Post stories 
and, second, the style with which they should 
be written. 


OW the materials: I suppose we are all 

agreed as to what hokum in general 
means: the happy ending, a cheerful vein, 
nothing horrible or tragic. The rare tragic 
ending that appears in The Post is located 
remotely in time or space so that the read- 
er’s feelings are not lacerated, and even then 
you will usually find that his depression is 
relieved by the happiness of some minor 
character. All Post stories are conven- 
tional; there is no violation of the moral 
code of the average American. Booze and 
jazz, while present, are disapproved of ; sin- 
ners, while often sympathetic, are punished, 
and the rogue whose cleverness thrills us 
ultimately gets his! Post romances are all 
sentimental. Since sex has not yet been 
made a respectable topic of conversation, 
Post lovers try very hard to get along with- 
out it. 
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These things always have been true of 
Post fiction. Only one change of any con- 
sequence have I been able to note in the 
past decade. The American business man 
is no longer The Post’s most popular hero! 
Business in the early days of The Post was 
the really great worth-while adventure and 
its leaders were all demi-gods. This deifica- 
tion of the American business man saw its 
culmination in the famous Potash and Perl- 
mutter stories which 
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Of the seven crime stories three take place 
on wealthy backgrounds with “dress up” 
characters, so that some fifteen of the 41 
stories, or thirty-six per cent of the total, 
deal with rich and socially prominent peo- 
ple. Sixteen per cent of the total are de- 
voted to crooks and crime. We thus see 
that about half of The Post’s stories deal 
with either rich people or criminals or both. 
“he new favorite hero of The Post, in other 


e words, is now no 





helped to bring the cir- 
culation to the unprec- 
edented figure of a 
million and a half. The 
management, believing 
that this was the peak 
for the “put money in 
thy purse” stories, be- 
gan to diversify their 
product. The result 
has made of The Post 
today the literary de- 
partment store of 
America. Business 
processes as such are 
still never criticized 
but certain types of 
crooked business men 
are sometimes held up 


The following letter with its de- 
partmental needs offers the new 
writer an easy way into the Post. 
Editor, Writer’s Digest: 


If it should be a matter of news interest 
to your readers, we should be glad to have 
you publish the fact that The Saturday 
Evening Post is actively in the market for 
material for its Getting Out in the World 
and Out of Doors departments, especially 
the former. Articles should be about one 
thousand words, and, above all, practical 
and specific rather than glittering generali- 
ties. They should hit the reader either in 
the pocketbook or the imagination, prefer- 
ably both, and have a wide potential appli- 
cation. Such an article by a Maine breeder 
of pheasants and ornamental fowl in a re- 
cent issue evoked the second highest number 
of inquiries from readers in recent years. 
Out of Doors material should avoid big 
game hunting and exotic quests in remote 
places for open air activities possible to the 
average man and woman. Vacation sugges- 
tions will be welcome if sufficiently novel 
and practical. For lack of initiative and 
knowledge of our country, most of us com- 
monly spend our vacations in a rut, return- 
ing to work unrefreshed and without a new 


longer the man who 
can “make a_ million 
quick” but the man 
who has already made 
it and is spending it, 
or the man who is try- 
ing to take it away 
from him by _ illegal 
means ! 

The Post editors will! 
take your historical 
story, your negro, 
sport, childhood or 
western story if well 
handled and if they 
don’t happen to be 
stocked up for the 
moment with enough 
of that type (you'll 





to ridicule. This pol- 


impression. 


icy has continued to Sincerely, 
WESLEY W. STOUT, 
Saturday Evening Post. 


swell the circulation 
until it is now well 4 





never know it if they 
are!), but it would 
seem that your chances 
are from three to ten 











over two million. 


GLANCE at the short stories in six 
recent copies of The Post which I hap- 
pen to have at hand reveals the following: 


Wealthy and high society........... 12 stories 
Msi: 555 sav orm one-one io RR acd cme Aree 7 ai 
Middle class... . . .06. ccc veces eceees 3 ” 
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41 stories 


times greater if you 
will write about the clever criminal doing 
his stuff in a luxurious setting. Four 
of the seven stories in a recent issue of The 
Post were crime stories. 

There is nothing to be shocked at by this 
revelation. The stories about rich and 
socially promirient people are the fairy tales 
of today. They permit the People Who 
Haven’t to view the People Who Have. 
They provide for the tired toilers of the 
world a momentary but delectable glimpse 
of their Land of Heart’s Desire. The crime 
stories are, of course, food for humanity’s 
eternal hunger for adventurous action. 
The combination of the two has always 
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been literature’s best commercial bet and 
apparently always will be. 

The greatest of them all at this type of 
story is E. Phillips Oppenheim, who when 
once asked to explain his literary talent, 


said: “It’s just a gift like moving your 
ears.” An excellent idea of his material 


can be secured by reading the opening para- 
graphs of one of his stories in The Post 
for July 13 last. Here they are: 

Eight men were seated drinking cocktails 
around a table set a little way back from the 
bar in the wickedest, most expensive and most 
exclusive club in London. 

You could buy anv form of drug you fancied 
from that innocent-looking, pink-cheeked bar- 
man behind the counter. You could obtain 
addresses on a card which would enable you 
to visit the most depraved haunts in the East 
or West End of London. You could engage a 
private room upstairs and rob your dearest 
friend, or anyone else whose skill you fancied 
was inferior to your own, of thousands, and 
you could knock him on the head with less 
fear of disagreeable consequences than any- 
where else in the metropolis. ; 

But you could not cross the portals after 
eight o’clock without having donned evening 
clothes, nor could you remain a member for 
one day after January first in any year with- 
out your subscription of forty guineas having 
been paid. 

O MUCH for the for Post 

stories. Now for the style and manner 

of handling. Right here is, I think, where 
most writers go wrong in trying to get their 
names on a Post cover. They may figure 
out for themselves much of what I have said 
about Post types of stories, but when they 
set about the writing, they hit the wrong 
combination. The extra length of the Post 
story haunts them. “I must pad this thing 
out,” they say to themselves, and proceed, 
as I have indicated above, to write a lot of 
unnecessary words. 

All wrong. Many Post stories are, to be 
sure, “strung out,” and most of them use 
more words than are necessary to tell the 
story to a sophisticated mind, but the string- 
ing out is accomplished by the elaboration 
of closely observed relevant detail. The 
successful Post writer, in order to lengthen 
his story, often adds more incidents, but 
more often he will tell you more about what 
his people and his settings look like. 

The Post writer never hurries his ex- 
planations or his descriptions. He writes 


materials 
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as if he were in possession of an encyclo- 
pedia of information about his materials, 
and he is inclined to let you have it—some- 
times in the encyclopedic manner! 

I can further expound this very im- 
portant peculiarity of The Post only by the 
use of illustrations. There must be a few 
thousand writers or would-be writers of 
action stories who would give their Sunday 
clothes to be in the shoes of Ben Ames Wil- 
liams. The chief reason they can’t corner 
the market with Williams is that they 
haven’t learned his trick of plastering on 
the detail. In a current issue of Black Mack 
I find the following description of a villain 
written in the ordinary melodramatic man- 


ner: 

There was a peculiar strained expression in 
Tony’s crafty face. Not in the bold, hard eyes, 
but something about the sensual lips. A tiny 
nerve that seemed to twitch uncontrollably at 
one corner. Tex had seen that same uncon- 
trollable twitching of the mouth in criminals 
before and she had learned to watch for it. 

Now here is a portrait of one of Williams’ 
villains : 

A man appeared, brushing her out of the 
way, striding at a shambling walk across the 
yard to the ridiculous gate, where he con- 
fronted them. He was a small man, but a 
wiry one; his chaps, ragged and stained and 
sadly worn, dragged upon the ground. His 
spurs were huge. His old hat had shaped 
itself into unique and outlandish curves. His 
unbuttoned vest was badly worn at the pockets 
where his fingers had dipped so many times; 
and there was a cartridge belt sagging on his 
hips, and in a holster against his thigh an 
enormous revolver hung. 

Upon this man there dwelt, Mrs. Steeves 
observed, an immense complacency; an inso- 
lence and an authority not easily to be denied. 
Just now he leaned his outspread elbows on 
the gate, he crossed his arms under his chest, 
he crooked one leg around the other and sup- 
ported the weight of this leg upon one pointed 
toe while his rowel whirled on the lifted heel. 


HERE is nothing to choose between these 

two quotations as to English, but the de- 
tail in the second illustration is fuller and 
more leisurely set forth. The detail in the 
first quotation is clipped and wholly stereo- 
typed. 

To writers ambitious to reach The Post 
all this is very important. Let me present 
two more contrasting passages from the 
same two stories. Both picture settings. 
The Black Mask description runs this way: 

Tex turned abruptly to the right, on to a 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Happy Writing for Children 


In Your Juvenile Stories, Avoid Anything That is Inclined to be 
Morose, Gloomy or Harrowing 


By ViIvIENNE CHARLTON CHADWICK 
Author of Stories in Treasure Chest, Little Folks, Oakland Tribune, and many others 


HEN I was a mere infant, possibly 

eight years old or so, I read what 
I now consider one of the most unforgivable 
stories for children. It was a little gem 
about a very bad boy who owned a very 
good dog, a setter. In spite of consistent 
and harrowing ill treatment of the noble 
animal by the very objectionable child, the 
dog continued to regard its master as a sort 
of god. 

One day the boy decided to steal some 
of Farmer Brown’s apples, regardless of 
the fact that once before he had been caught 
in the attempt and warned against a next 
time. He chose a dark night and climbed 
a promising tree. Out came Farmer Brown 
with a gun, vowing vengeance and death to 
the invisible marauder. The boy was 
trapped. So up the tree scrambled the 
Noble Setter, spread himself across the body 
of his wicked master, and received the 
bullet in his own heart! As he expired there 
was a vision of his noble soul being wafted 
heavenward to the accompaniment of soft 
music and the boy promptly reformed then 
and there. 


THIS little masterpiece was, I believe, 
published in a Sunday School paper, 
and it still haunts me. I wept bitterly, I 
remember, had horrible nightmares for ever 
so long, and made up my mind that I would 
never read a Sunday School paper again! 
The average child is intensely sensitive, 
very susceptible to impressions, and pos- 
sessed of a vivid imagination. He who de- 
sires to enter the field of children’s story 
writing should bear this in mind, and let 
his work be guided accordingly. The mod- 
ern editor avoids carefully anything that is 
inclined to be morose, gloomy, or harrow- 
ing in his juvenile material, so the author 
who insists on moralizing along the lines 





described above will find his work strange- 


‘ly unremunerative! 


As a matter of fact, the children’s maga- 
zines of today are not interested in moraliz- 
ing—when it is too obvious. It must be 
very carefully handled, that moral of yours. 
Be sure you do not give the least indication 
that it is the author who has a lecture to 
hand out. You don’t count! The moral 
itself is splendid, entirely desirable, because 
this is where that susceptibility to impres- 
sions on the part of your young readers may 
be utilized to his own advantage, but it must 
be conveyed subtly by the reasonable, logical 
working out of the story, not by any prosaic 
epilogue or sanctimonious harangue in the 
mouth of the otherwise likable hero or 
heroine. 

Children, like most of us, read magazine 
stories for relaxation and entertainment. If 
a little wisdom and a few bromidic but very 
useful and necessary home truths are to be 
inculcated with the entertainment, do it with 
a careful hand, otherwise your pill will spoil 
the jam, and neither will go down! 

From my own experience in written and 
oral story telling, I find that youngsters 
like best and remember longest the tales 
with song to them, a lilt. Consider that im- 
mortal joy, “The Just So Stories.” Wasa 
more perfect example of a joyous, color- 
ful and untrammeled imagination ever given 
to a world of gleeful children? There is 
only one Rudyard Kipling, but he points an 
undeviating finger to the success of these 
qualities in fiction for children. 

There is, moreover, in most children a 
sly, charming sense of the ridiculous. This 
is sometimes more marked in the young 
than in adults, whose sober minds are so 
full of really important matters! Remem- 
ber this when hunting for incidents for your 
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humorous story. A nicely placed, patent 
absurdity here and there to tickle the funny 
bone is a big help, and is often very useful 
from a mercenary point of view as well. 
Most editors were young themselves at one 
time. And as for your reader, with this 
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the left and a little steeper climb to twenty, 
while the thirties were definitely darker in 
tint than their earlier neighbors! And per- 
haps you have read that book in which the 
little boy, whenever he read in the New 
Testament, “Verily, verily, saith the Lord,” 
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A successful juvenile writer has her characters fall into “ice cream 


lakes,” drink from “soda pop wells,” 


candy,” and climb “licorice trees.” 


gay sense of the ridiculous goes a wild 
and totally unhampered power of visualiza- 
tion. 

There is no such thing as an abstract in 
the juvenile mind. Everything is converted 
into a mental picture as it is heard or read. 
The days of the week are definite shapes 
and colors, and well do I remember the 
visible course taken by the numerals in my 
own mind when I was small—climbing up 
shallow stairs to twelve, a sharp turn to 





get lost in a “storm of cotton 


always pictured Verily as being a nice, quiet 
lady with brown hair, in a long robe, who 
accompanied the Lord everywhere, and was 
always most polite and never answered 
back! 


OW IF you are going to write an entire 
book for children, the chances are you 
may have things pretty much your own way. 
But if you are interested in selling to the 
magazines, remember you have to deal with 
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that somewhat important factor, the editor. 
I have told children yarns which they have 
received with yelps of glee, and clamored 
for again and again, and yet have been un- 
able to sell the same thing to an editor. 
Editorial ideas on juvenile material are as 
wide and varied as the ocean. You can 
find magazines offering anything from 
“Mary’s Day in the Country’ and “How 
Tommy Saved the Kitten” to strenuous 
action involving all the latest scientific mar- 
vels. Moreover, editorial policies change 
overnight, so if you wish to write accept- 
able tales, keep up with the very latest 
issues. 

Even children’s stories have become mod- 
ernized. The nursery rhymes, Hans Ander- 
son, Grimm, and many of the Arabian 
Nights are no longer popular. With chil- 
dren, yes. With many adult critics, posi- 
tively no. You will find on the market to- 
day books of nursery rhymes brought cor- 
rectly up to date, all the doubtful allusions 
to Jack Horner’s status as a_ behaviorist 
eliminated by an entire reversal of his 
activities. How could he possibly have been 
a good boy after yanking the stuffing out of 
a confection in that ungentlemanly manner? 
I forget the new version, but there is one. 
Furthermore, one well-known writer and 
compiler of children’s reading matter en- 
tirely disapproves of such juvenile entertain- 
ment as “Puss-in-Boots,” the criticism being 
that the owner of this gay and obliging 
animal was a worthless ne’er-do-well, whose 
undeserved good fortune was attained by 
the blackest deceit and a series of the most 
unpardonable crimes and intrigues on the 
overdressed feline! This critic’s contention 
is that the child, on reading “Puss-in-Boots” 
sits down and says, “Aha, so it pays to be 
deceitful and lazy! I shall forthwith go 
out and do likewise, governing my whole 
life accordingly !” 

Now, as a matter of fact, if “Puss-in- 
Boots” were a story for fifteen year olds, 
this point of view might be taken. But it 
is a story for six year olds, and personally 
I think the thing which has been overlooked 
in the above criticism is that the six year 
old is neither retrospective nor introspective, 
and is vastly more concerned with Puss’s 
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beautiful shiny boots and the final happy 
ending of the tale than he is with the 
animal’s possible shady methods! After all, 


a tom cat is only a tom cat one must 
not expect too much! 

However, follow the trend of the times! 
If you wish to sell your juvenile yarns, read 
today’s magazines for clues, not yesterday’s. 
And read them often. 





The Mark of a Man 


SENSIBLE man does not brag. 

You shall not tell me that your com- 
mercial house, your partners, or yourself 
are of importance; you shall not tell me that 
you have learned to know men; you shall 
make me feel that; your saying so unsays it. 
You shall not enumerate your brilliant ac- 
quaintances, nor tell me by their titles what 
books you have read. I am to infer that 
you keep good company by your better in- 
formation and manners, and to infer your 
reading from the wealth and accuracy of 
your conversation. The mark of 
the man of the world is absence of preten- 
sion. He does not make a speech, he takes 
a low businesstone, avoids all brag, is no- 
body, dresses plainly, promises not at all, 
performs much, speaks in monosyllables, 
hugs his fact. He calls his employment by 
its lowest name, and so takes from evil 
tongues their sharpest weapon. . . . Men 
take each other’s measure when they meet 
for the first time—and every time they meet. 

Men do not convince by their argu- 
ment, but by their personality—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 











Write for the Juvenile Field 


Good pay in this growing mar- 
ket. Learn the short cuts to 
success. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES AND 
HOW TO TELL THEM 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN and 
MARIETTA STOCKARD 


An introduction to, and thorough. comprehensive discussion of. 
this important and profitable literary field. Covers the place 
and purpose of the child’s story, sources of material and 
structure of story under many interesting headings. Cloth. 366 
pages: $2. postpaid. 
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Publicity Writing 


Selma Robinson, Publicity Director of the Literary Guild and 
Payson, Clark Ltd., Writes of Her Own Career and 
Discusses the Pros and Cons of the World’s 
Second Oldest Profession 


By SELMA RoBINSON 


REMEMBER when I was doing inter- 

views of famous movie actresses one of 
the stock questions was, “would you en- 
courage others to follow your work?” And 
the answer invariably was “no.” The 
actress would go into a long and fervent 
recital of the woes of being a movie star, 
the long hours, the heartbreaking disap- 
pointments and so on and on. And then 
just for fun I’d ask, “would you ever con- 
sider leaving your work to enter another 
profession?” And the answer here, too, 
invariably was “no.” 

Well, I know now exactly how the star 
felt. At least two or three times a week 
young ladies and young men come to see 
me and ask how they can break into pub- 
licity and whether I would advise their 
entering the field. And I always say “no,” 
but heavens knows I have no intention of 
looking for other work. 

To the person who thinks that publicity 
is merely meeting a lot of editors and inter- 
viewing a lot of famous men and women, 
I must say that it is much harder work 
and requires much more training than most 
people suspect. And the reason I try to 
discourage so many job hunters is that it is 
not a profession that should be entered with- 
out long and painful preparation. One 
simply can’t decide to be a press agent in 
the same way that one might be a ribbon 


clerk. 
Publicity is the natural outcome of news- 
paper training. Every successful press 


agent of my acquaintance was before that 
a newspaper reporter. Publicity is, as a 
matter of fact, similar to newspaper work, 


because it is a profession where news plays 
an important part and speed and accuracy 
are essential. Since all of publicity is de- 
signed to find its way into newspapers and 
magazines it becomes apparent that one 
should have some preliminary newspaper 
experience. One must know exactly how 
long to make a publicity story, how to de- 
velop it, which points of interest to present 
first, to which editor to address it, and hun- 
dreds of other equally important things. 

It may seem surprising to some when I 
say that writing ability is only about fifty 
per cent of the qualifications for press 
agentry. Even less. Almost any one who 
can speak decent English can write fairly 
well. It is knowing what to write and where 
to place it that matters. It seems far more 
important to me to have a wide acquaint- 
ance among newspaper and magazine 
editors than to be able to write a rhetorical 
sentence. 


HE advantages of publicity are many. 

I said at first that I would try to be 
discouraging, but I must also be truthful. 
Most publicity jobs pay very well m com- 
parison with newspaper work—a#ywhere 
from $50 a week to $250, with even more 
to be earned by experts. One publicity 
director I know earns $1,000 a week. The 
star of the whole lot, Ivy Lee, of the Stand- 
ard Oil Corporation, is said to earn $100,- 
000 a year. 

Then—to turn from financial matters— 
the contacts established through publicity 
work are exceptionally pleasing and often 
provide excellent material for those who 
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wish to write (as who doesn’t these days). 
If one is doing musical publicity there are 
the meetings with opera singers, violinists, 
pianists and composers; or in theatrical 
publicity, actresses, playwrights, stage direc- 
tors and glimpses of back stage life. In 
literary publicity it means contact with 
writers and editors, and in business or com- 
mercial publicity it brings one an intimate 
acquaintance with great business personali- 
ties seen for the first time, perhaps, as 
human beings. 

The other side of the picture is the 
instability of such work, the long hours 
required and the disappointments. Publicity 
of any kind, particularly in artistic fields, is 
a sort of fair weather job. One may be 
employed for six months at a salary of $200 
a week, then suddenly for no apparent 
reason one is without a job. To get a new 
position requires endless weeks of searching. 

My first job with a theatrical producer 
was like that. I was having such a marvel- 
ous time talking to actors and interviewing 
playwrights and getting pictures and stories 
in the papers that I thought it would last 
forever. But business was bad. One after 
another the shows closed and the only one 
left was one that didn’t require publicity, 
the producer thought. And so I was in- 
formed my services were no longer required. 
About a month later I found a new jol 
that paid all of $25 a week. It meant work- 
ing until midnight and missing lunch hours 
and standing all sorts of abuse and it lasted 
only three weeks, but I was so happy to get 
it that I could have cried for joy. Quite 
by chance, as such things often happen, it 
led to a better and more permanent position 
and that in turn led to something else. 


I am frank to admit that all of my jobs, 
with the exception of one, were the result 
of my having friends and contacts. I don’t 
see anything wrong with this method of 
landing a job. “Pull” that so many people 
speak of disparagingly seems to me nothing 
of which to be ashamed. It is the quality 
and quantity of the work performed after 
you obtain the position that counts. So if 


you have had newspaper experience and if 
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you feel qualified to enter publicity work, 
look around for some one who knows of 
an opening. The chances are that you won’t 
hear of many. 

The best way to break into publicity is to 


come by it naturally. Get into newspaper 
work and make a success of it. The chances 
are ten to one that before you have been 
doing it very long some one will offer you 
a publicity job and then it is up to you. 


T strikes me, as I reread what I have 
written, that I haven’t explained at all 
what publicity is. Perhaps the best way I 
can illustrate is by telling exactly what I do 
here at the Literary Guild. 

The Guild selects one book for adults 
and three books for juveniles every month. 
Publicity for them consists in announcing 
to about 800 literary editors the choice of 
the month. This is usually done in a two 
or three-page story describing the author, 
the book, how it came to be selected and 
material of a similar character. That is 
more or less routine publicity. There are, 
in addition, other stories to be written and 
placed. If the author is a woman there is 
a woman’s page angle to be developed. If 
she happens also to be a mother so much 
the better. Then if the book is important 
enough there must be a story to interest the 
city editors, and if the author has “picture 
possibilities” that end of the publicity must 
be worked out as interestingly as possible. 

The case of “The Magic Island” is a 
graphic example. Besides the regular an- 
nouncement to the literary editors I wrote 
a pen portrait of the author, who happened 
to be a truly picturesque person, and an 
interview with Mrs. Seabrook who accom- 
panied him on his travels to Haiti and other 
places and who saw with a woman’s eye 
the homely little details of existence that a 
mere man might overlook. Mr. Seabrook 
had a complete album of unusual Voodoo 
pictures and I placed these with a picture 
syndicate who distributed them in full page 
rotogravure sections; about the time of 
publication two ignorant farm hands killed 
a wealthy farmer in York, Pa., because they 
believed him to be a witch. It made a per- 

(Continued on page 77) 





































The Scenario Market Today 


“Who Will Write Our Original Stories?” the Studios Ask. This 
Means That a Big Market is Opening Up for 
the Writer of Original Stories 


By E. L. WERTHREIN, 


President, Universal Scenario Company 


IKE the market for every other com- 

modity, the scenario market is subject to 
sudden, unexplainable changes due to pro- 
duction plans and to fashions, and whims on 
the part of the producers. About the only 
guide which may safely be followed is the 
trend of fashions in plays on the New York 
and British stage; current events which 
limit the timeliness of the subject matter, 
and the limitations 
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story market and if it is marketable they 
will tell you so. The next procedure is to 
find an agent who will present your story 
to the producer who happens to be in the 
market for that particular kind of a story. 


HERE is a market for the original 

screen story! 
The Universal Studios recently paid $5,- 
000 to an unknown 





of the stars under 


contract. There 1S “Lack of Good Photoplay Stories 
also the list of titles Pathetic,” 


which every studio 


: Says Edward J. Montague, one of the foremost 

ads 0 c- 3 : : : > ‘ 
sends sae to its ex Scenario Editors in Hollywood, who has just ue by Stephen A 
hibitors to be con- | returned from New York after a vain search Reynolds, who was 
sidered. il among published stories and produced stage unknown to Holly- 

“Is th Iya | Pr rood and t 
, ere rea ya | “I was looking over the various plays with wood anc ad any one 
market for the or- | a view to purchasing a number of them, but the on the Universal lot. 
iginal screen story?” | lack of good screen material is almost pathetic. It was the first 


That is a question 


which is asked of us i tired of hearing this statement and have felt ever written. 
: : i » duet ici = 5 
at least sixteen times I that it was just publicity on the part of the Universal Pictures 
lay. It’ | . i! studios, but I can truthfully say that never in ‘ d 
a day. Its about as_ | the history of motion pictures has the time Corporation, under 


general a question as been more urgent for the development of writers the guidance of Carl 


could be asked and a ey 


to answer it honestly |} 





We have often heard the cry that the day of the 
original story writer is here, and many have 


writer for an origi- 
nal story entitled, 
“Mademoiselle Ca- 
yenne.” It was writ- 


screen story he had 


Laemmile, Jr., is just 
now demanding big 








involves many fine 
points. You wouldn’t ask a department store 
if they had any market for clothes. They’d 
answer “Yes” very truthfully. But at the 
time your only product might be feather 
boas and feather boas might be quite out of 
fashion at the time you asked your question. 
And yet feather boas come under the head- 
ing of clothes. 

The only way to find out whether there 
is a market or not for stories is to send your 
story to some one who knows the screen 


names and _ buying 
famous plays and books for the value in 
exploitation which such purchases will bring p) 
them. And yet they read and give serious 
consideration to all worth-while original sto- 
ries, and often buy an original to fill in an 
empty space on their program—as the pur- 
chase of “Afademoiselle Cayenne” will 
testify. 

Their last story conference was one dur- 
ing which the possible purchase of ten sto- 
ries was discussed, some of these being orig- 
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inals. Fourteen people sat in on this con- 
ference. 

They are, at this writing, in the market 
for stories for Glen Tryon, Mary Nolan 
and George Lewis. They are also consid- 
ering stories for Joseph Schildkraut. To- 
morrow or next week these markets may be 
closed and new ones open. 

The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios do 
not solicit originals—for the simple reason 
that they are afraid of plagiarism, law suits, 
etc. But if a worth-while original (suitable 
as a vehicle for one of their stars) is sub- 
mitted to them by an agent whom they know 
and who can vouch for the author and story, 
they will gladly read it and buy it if the 
story is what they want. 

This same condition is true of the Fox 
Studio. Fox recently bought an original 
story called “The Saint of Calamity Gulch” 
by Richard Bret Hart. Last week the Fox 
people were searching desperately for a sto- 
ry for Will Rogers, and were reading orig- 
inals suitable to his characterization. 

Pathe are not in the market at this writ- 
ing, all buying being done in New York. 

First National are usually on the lookout 
for a good story. Just now they are in need 
of a story for Billy Dove. Almost any really 
good story receives careful consideration 
from them. 

Warner Brothers are not in the market 
—their program is filled but several origi- 
nals were used this past season, among them 
being “On With the Show,” a story by a 
previously unknown author. 

Inspiration Pictures are going to reissue, 
with sound and talk, some of their famous 
box-office hits, according to the film journals. 

R. K. O. buys originals. They have 
bought several lately, the plots of which were 
related to our studio representative by Mr. 
Sarecky, West Coast General Manager—but 
the titles and author’s names have not yet 
been made public. 

The Paramount people are always looking 
for good story material suitable for their 
stars. Last year they produced several orig- 
inals. A billboard on the Paramount lot 
is devoted to an Honor Roll, consisting of 
the ten best pictures made in a certain period. 
The selection is based on exhibitors’ and 
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critics’ report. On a recently posted list, 
all but three were made from originals. But 
Paramount has a large staff of writers on 
salary and the stories submitted to them 
must be on a par with those written by the 
staff in order to sell. That is the case in 
most big studios, but even with this condi- 
tion existing originals by outside writers 
are often bought. 


RUMOR, pretty well authenticated, in 

Hollywood says that many of the staff 
writers are “written out” and that the stu- 
dios are looking for new writers. Welford 
Beaton, editor of The Fil Spectator, says 
in the last issue of his paper—‘“ Producers 
are beginning to realize that they must have 
original stories. The present craze for stage 
plays soon will pass because the supply will 
be exhausted and because only inferior pic- 
tures can be made from them anyway. Pro- 
ducers tell me that they do not know where 
their supply of original stories will come 
from. They have spent tremendous sums 
in bringing well known playwrights to 
Hollywood and have received nothing from 
them in return for their investment. ‘Who 
will write our original stories?’ they ask 
me.” This means, of course, that a big 
market will open up for the writer of orig- 
inal stories. 

Chesterfield Pictures bought an original 
last week by Arthur Hoerl for their title 
“In Old California.” They have seven more 
titles on their list for which stories must be 
purchased. 

Trem Carr Productions recently bought 
an original called “The Heart of a Clown.” 


Columbia Studios usually have on hand 
a list of titles for which they need stories 
and they will and do buy many originals. 

As a rule, the independents and the small 
companies form the principal market for 
originals. But owing to the chaotic condi- 
tion of the industry brought about by the 
advent of the talking picture, the indepen- 
dents have not been doing much this last 
year. However, order is growing out of 
the chaos and the independents are marshall- 
ing their forces and production will soon be 
in full swing again. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Picking Off the Pesos 


A Study of the Popular Men’s Group—The Adventure Magazines 


By ARCHIE JOSCELYN 
Author of Stories in Lariat Story Magazine, Cowboy Stories, West, Wild West Weekly, 
Two-Gun Western Stories, Complete Novel Magazine, Western Trails, and others 


HE title of this, “Picking off the Pesos,” 

mav be a little ambigous. Perhaps it 
should be “Gathering in the Dollars.” At 
any rate, the idea in mind is a study of the 
popular magazines, men’s group, according 
to four general groupings: Adventure 
magazines, Western magazines, War maga- 
zines and Detective story magazines. 


It will be readily seen that these classifica- 
tions are very general, of necessity. Argosy 
All-Story, for instance, will come under the 
heading of Adventure, yet Argosy uses a 
very wide variety of material—some of all 
the other groups, with romance added. But 
a study of the policies of each magazine and 
group, as to what they use and why, should 
prove helpful to any writer aspiring to write 
for that particular group 

The business of building fiction has under- 
gone radical changes in the last decade. A 
dozen years ago there was one magazine 
devoted exclusively to Western stories— 
Western Story Magazine. In the general 
or adventure field might be noted Adventure, 
Argosy, Blue Book, Munsey’s, the Popular, 
Top-Notch and Short Stories, as well as the 
old Everybody's, though some of them in 
that day, like Munsey’s and Everybody's, 
catered to a different class, more as general 
than as popular magazines. There were no 
war or air groups, and hardly any magazines 
specializing in the detective-mystery field. 

All of that has been changed. There are 
now 18 magazines in the adventure field, 
14 in the western, 10 war, 11 air, 4 air-war 
and 8 detective, as well as a scattering of 
odd popular magazines designed to appeal 
to men. 

With this change, the old general field 
has largely disappeared. The author who 
could, a few years ago, scorn the populars, 


is no longer in a position to do so. Unless 
he can write for the “big” smooth-paper 
magazines, he has no other market of im- 


portance except the populars. Moreover, 
he can find real craftsmanship and real 
money in the populars today. Slipshod 


methods of a few years ago are largely a 
thing of the past. The populars have estab- 
lished a field for themselves and are now 
striving to consolidate their position. 


E FIND Action Stories, Action Novels 

and Frontier Stories all published under 
the imprint of Fiction House at 271 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. Fiction House 
now has 11 magazines on its list, and is 
noted for its fairness and helpfulness to 
authors. You always can be sure of a 
prompt report and a prompt check on ac- 
ceptance. The rate must satisfy the author 
before the deal is closed, and runs from 
one cent a word up. Fiction House buys 
all serial rights on material which it pur- 
chases. 

All three of these magazines (except 
Action Novels, which uses no shorts) use 
short stories in lengths from 4,000 to 6,000, 
novelettes of 10,000 to 12,000 words, and 
novels from 16,000 to 25,000. None of 
them will consider serials. Their field is 
pretty much the same, although each Fiction 
House magazine has a definite slant and 
differs from all the others. These slants 
can be learned only by study of the individ- 
ual magazines. 

In general, the policies are well expressed 
in the titles. Frontier wants stories laid on 
the frontiers of the world. Action Stories 
and Novels can use the same. Westerns 
are included in this. An American hero is 
nearly always required, and Fiction House 
has a fondness for the likable, swashbuck- 
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ling type of hero, rather youthful as a rule, 
and likable. A little romance, not too much, 
is fine. They are strong for the pal-for-pal 
stuff. War and air stories find a place in 
these line-ups. 

Action, which is largely physical, and a 
meaty plot are absolutely essential if you 
want the bell at Fiction House to ring. But 
along with action they require good char- 
acterization. It may be added that material 
rejected by one Fiction House magazine is 
not likely to find a berth with another. 


BIG FEATURES 
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COMPLETE Stories, Popular, Sea Stories 

and Top-Notch are all put out by Street 
and Smith, at 79 Seventh Avenue. As most 
of the Street and Smith magazines have 
different editorial boards, a story rejected 
by one may stand a chance with another, 
though as a rule that is doubtful. All of 
the Street and Smith editors are courteous, 
helpful and fine to deal with. They pay 
one cent a word and up on acceptance and 
report within one week to a month. 

All of these magazines except Sea Stories 
use good Westerns. They require, uniform- 
ly, that their material be well-plotted and 
well-written, with plenty of action and 
characterization. And the story should be 
unusual or different in some way if you 
want to put it over at Street and Smith. 
The true adventure tale, laid in almost any 
part of the world, will find a warm wel- 
come here. 

Sea Stories must have a sea atmosphere 
or connection, though the story may be laid 
on inland lakes or rivers. It likes its shorts 
to run 3,000 to 10,000, and novelettes up to 
25,000. 
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Complete Stories will use anything up to 
50,000. 

With the Popular, easily one of the high- 
est-class fiction magazines published, almost 
any length will go, serial or short, if the 
material warrants it. The Popular takes a 
wide variciy also—romantic, adventure, 
mystery, humor, business, Western. 

Top-Notch leaves out the romance, ex- 
cept in a slighter degree, and adds sport 
stories as a special feature of the magazine. 
Lengths for Top-Notch may go to 70,000. 
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T Clayton Publications, 80 Lafayette 

Street, we find Wide World Adventure 
Trails, and Five Novels Monthly. They re- 
port promptly and pay two cents a word 
and up. 

Wide World likes stories which are pri- 
marily of adventure, laid in the far places 
of the world, preferably not the United 
States. Their shorts run to 8,000, novelettes 
to 15,000, novels and serials to 35,000. 

Five Novels likes a western, an adventure, 
a mystery, a sport and a romantic novel each 
month, of 25,000 to 30,000 words 


Adventure, at Spring and MacDougal 
Streets, is one of the pioneers of the pop- 
ulars, designed for discriminating readers. 
It pays well and promptly, and uses a wide 
variety of material, so that it lives up, 
primarily, to the title. In length it is easy 
to please, if the material is there. Western 
stories are acceptable here. Its time limita- 
tions are not so strict as with some other 
magazines, as stories of the past are some- 
times used. Material must be vivid and 
ring true with adventure. 
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Argosy All-Story Weekly, at 280 Broad- 
way, and Munsey’s, at the same address, 
pursue different policies. Munsey is closer 
to Adventure, Popular and Frontier in its 
requirements and policies than to most of 
the others. Length requirements up to 50,- 
000. Argosy, on the other hand, touches 
on all popular fields—adventure, western, 
detective, mystery, past or present periods, 
romance, humor—almost any good action 
story. Reports are prompt and good rates 
are paid on acceptance. 

Short Stories, published by Doubleday, 
Doran at Garden City, Long Island, is one 
of the pioneers and always a leader. Its 
range of material is wide, embracing most 
of those fields so far mentioned. It reports 
within a month and pays promptly and 
liberally. Despite its name, long as well as 
short stories are used, and the short stories 
must generally be long ones—over 4000 
words. 

Biue Book, 36 South State Street, Chi- 
cago, uses a wide variety of popular fiction. 
The Edgar Rice Burroughs type of material 
will be found both here and in Argosy, if 
well done. Lengths are up to 50,000. Re- 
ports are usually prompt, and good rates 
are paid on acceptance. 

Tales of Danger and Daring is put out 
by the MacFadden Publications at 1926 
Broadway. Its former title was Red Blooded 
Stories, and it uses long and short stories 
of real adventure, laid in almost any place 
where adventure grows. Its rate is 2 cents 
a word on acceptance. 


ITH Triple-X, at Robbinsdale, Minn., 
we find another leader on the lines of 
Short Stories. It Westerns in all 
lengths, good air or war stuff in novelette 


uses 


length, and almost any good action-adven- 
ture story in the short lengths—3000 to 8000. 
Western, war, air, stand for the three X’s. 
North-woods, sport, are all used. 
Prompt reports and checks at 2 cents and 
up. 

Brief Stories, now at 49 East 33rd Street, 
has changed its policies. It likes human- 


sea, 
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interest short stories of romantic appeal and 
with melodramatic climax, if possible in 
melodramatic settings, and of course with 
action and adventure. Lengths, 2,500 to 
6,000 and serials. Rates up to 2 cents a 
word are paid on acceptance. 

Prize Story Magazine perhaps does not 
deserve to be rated as a popular, yet it offers 
a good market for popular stories which are 
unusual and well done, of almost any type. 
Lengths up to 50,000 and good rates. Its 
address is 33 W. 60th Street. 


over the foregoing list, one is 

the similarity of the material 
used. They all want action, they all like 
adventure, and most of them prefer a mini- 
mum of romance. Their requirements as to 
workmanship are much on a par, generally 
speaking. The writer who can suit one of 
them is apt to suit several. 

All, with the exception of Brief and Sea, 
use Westerns—although none of them are 
listed as regular western magazines. Al- 
most all of them use air and war stories, 
though Wide World does not care for stuff 
of the late war. 

Another characteristic of the popular 
general-adventure magazines is their versa- 
tility. Western story or detective story 
magazines, for example, are largely bound 
by their titles to use material of one kind. 
Not so the adventure group. They aim to 
keep pace with the popular demand, to use 
what the public is clamoring for at the mo- 
None of them used air or war stories 
Now most 


N looking 
struck by 





ment. 
a few years ago, to any extent. 
of them use a lot of both. 

So the adventure field is probably the 
widest of all today, and apt to remain so. 
Also one of the steadiest and surest markets. 
Stories that are popular today—as war and 
air—may be unpopular in a few years, but 
the adventure magazines will go on with 
whatever type is meeting the popular fancy, 
but with adventure as the basic background. 
And certain types of far-flung, primitive ad- 
venture, never lose their appeal. 





Epitor’s Note: The other men’s group—air 
stories—is being covered in “Fiction Takes Wings,” 
by August Lenniger, commencing in this issue. 
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New Pastures 


The United States Army, With Garrisons Scattered in Such Widely 
Separated Places as Alaska, China, Hawai, the Philippines 
and Along the “Big Ditch” of the Panama Canal Zone, 

Offers New and Different Settings for Your 
Action, War and Adventure Stories 


By SERGEANT Bert E. SMitH 


RITERS of action stories who are 

seeking a new field that is rich in 
background and characterization would do 
well to consider the United States Army. 

War stories are not meant, nor are tales 
of the air. There is a virgin field as yet 
but scratched by writers of action stories 
and novelettes, and that is the peacetime 
Regular Army of today. 

Uncle Sam has posts and garrisons scat- 
tered throughout the United States. Many 
of these army reservations are located along 
the Mexican Border and in remote sections 
of Wyoming, Montana, Arizona and other 
sections of “the old West.” 

The Western tie-up can be easily made, 
or a Northwest locale used, by building a 
yarn about a soldier stationed at Fort Bliss, 
Texas; Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming; Fort 
Missoula, Montana; Fort Hiauchacha, Ari- 
zona; Fort Logan, Colorado; Fort Lewis, 
Washington; Fort Snelling, Minnesota, or 
Fort Brady, Michigan. 

If the writer is hazy on his local back- 
ground a letter to the Adjutant of any one 
of these army posts should be rewarded by 
return mail with a sheaf of manuscripts 
dealing with the history and local color of 
the specified post. 

It is around the foreign service stations 
of our present day army, however, that the 
greatest yarns can be built. There are scat- 
tered garrisons of the U. S. Army at present 
in such widely separated places as Alaska, 
China, Hawaii, the Philippines and along 
the “Big Ditch” of the Panama Canal Zone. 





ERE is a field which should challenge 

the typewriter of our most prolific writ- 
ers. According to the trade papers of the 
writing craft, editors are clamoring for 
stories laid in new and different settings. 
Certainly, then, a breezy action story with 
an American soldier hero, laid in ever- 
mysterious China, the tropical Philippines 
or Hawaii, under the Arctic Circle of Alaska 
or along the motley, cosmopolitan Canal 
Zone, should receive more than the ordinary 
welcome at editorial desks today. 

Outstanding, pay-on-acceptance maga- 
zines which particularly welcome soldier 
yarns are Soldier Stories, Action Stories, 
Action Novels, Frontier Stories, Rangeland 
Stories and Northwest Stories, all of the 
Fiction House group at 271 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

Most of the action story magazines pub- 
lished under the house flag of the Clayton 
Publications at 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York, can also use these modern army yarns 
if they have the required punch and authentic 
background. 

Then there are magazines such as Advent- 
ure, Argosy-All Story, Blue Book, Liberty, 
Munsey’s, Popular, Red Book, Short Stories, 
Top Notch, Triple X, Western Stories, Wide 
World Adventure Trails and—the goal of 
all us scribes—The Saturday Evening Post. 

Your army yarn can even be moulded 
into a sports story, detective tale or—believe 
it or not—one of the “true confession” 
type. 

(Continued on page 76) 


Some Trade Paper Writers I Have Met 


An Editor of a Widely Known Business Magazine Discusses 
Four Types of Contributors 


By Harry L. Brrp 


Managing Editor, Printed Salesmanship 
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ONG before I expected to be a trade 

paper editor, I nursed ambitions of 
achieving authorship. I read Wrirer’s D1- 
Gest, kept a notebook of phrases and plot 
ideas, clipped bizarre items from papers and 
hoarded rejection slips. In those days, when 
every manuscript posted meant the acqui- 
sition of another printed notice of refusal, 
I used to wonder what manner of people 
these writer-folk were—these successful 
demi-gods whose every literary creation was 
accepted immediately upon submission, if 
not sooner. 

Now my ‘role has been reversed. I am 
on the receiving instead of the transmitting 
end of the manuscript broadcasting pro- 
grams, and it is up to me to “tune out” any 
authors I may choose. I have met, during 
my work as managing editor of Printed 
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Salesmanship, several dozen authors. I have 
corresponded actively with that many more, 
and I have read—and rejected—the assort- 
ed efforts of several hundred. 

Trade-paper editing is exactly like any 
other kind of editing in this respect: the edi- 
tor must please the readers first, last and 
always. He can not permit his personal 
preference for one author, or his dislike of 
hurting another writer’s feelings, to influ- 
ence his choice of material. Frequently I 
feel, in returning a manuscript, that I should 
like to have kept it and paid the writer for 
ii, even though I realized its unfitness for 
our particular needs. I get a real kick out 
of writing to a new author and telling him 
that his article has “clicked,” and that a 
check will be along shortly. 

But unfortunately, magazine publishing 
is a business and not a philanthropy. Edi- 
tors must get value received for their manu- 
script purchases. And unless an author’s 
work measures up to certain fixed require- 
ments and editorial policies—unless it is of 
such nature that it will interest the reader 
and help to maintain his support of the mag- 
azine—back must go the manuscript. 

Yet writers are getting their work accept- 
ed, as a glance at any publication will show. 
How do they do it? That is the question I 
asked myself over and over again in the 
days when I was on the outside looking in. 

It is not my purpose to offer a magic 
sesame that will win acceptance for your ev- 
ery contribution. That is beyond my pow- 
ers. But by presenting to you, informally, 
some of the authors I have met either in the 
flesh or via the postman, possibly I can drop 
some hints that will make it easier. 

Understand, please, that my editorial work 
does not deal with fiction, poetry, belles-let- 
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tres or biography. Our publication, Printed 
Salesmanship, serves a very definite field of 
business—advertising in its various printed 
forms. We are not, for example, concerned 
with advertising over the radio, or by means 
of skywriting, sandwich-men or steam-cal- 
liopes. Only that part of advertising which 
is actually printed, such as periodicals, cata- 
logs, folders, sales letters, display cards and 
the like, falls within our scope. Our read- 
ers are practically all either advertising men 
or printers. Thus contributing to our mag- 
azine entails highly specialized knowledge, 
and it is particularly difficult for the writer 
with no knowledge of advertising or print- 
ing to “crash the gate.” 

Picture, if you will, this monthly publica- 
tion containing a dozen or so paid contribu- 
tions in each issue, the amount per article 
ranging from $10 to $200, the articles run- 
ning from 750 to 2,500 words with a scale 
of payment averaging about two cents per 
word. During the past year we have used 
the work of possibly 75 writers, exclusive 
of staff contributions. Some of these, the 
majority, have contributed only one article; 
some two or three; a handful, somewhere 
between four and eight articles, or an aver- 
age of one every two months. But one 
standby, dependable and sure-fire, has not 
missed more than three issues during the 
past eighteen months; and then only because 
the limitations of a rigid budget made it nec- 
essary. And that brings me to the first of 
the “trade-paper authors I have met,’’ whom 
I shall call— 

Shorton. Here is a man who has “ar- 
rived” in the profession about which he 
writes so entertainingly and so helpfully. 
Years of varied experience in advertising 
work have given him a priceless store of 
facts. He knows his subject, has a gift for 
selecting definite features, sharp angles— 
rather than writing “all over the map”—and 
his copy is a joy to handle. 

After Shorton had submitted several high- 
ly acceptable articles, he suggested a list of 
half a dozen titles, from which we were to 
select those we thought would best meet our 
requirements. This I did, and then Shorton, 
working on a precise schedule, proceeded to 
supply these articles, not one a month, but 
as soon as he had finished them, so that now 
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we have several on hand, either in type or 
in manuscript, ready to drop into the maga- 
zine should we be caught short along about 
closing time. 

When Shorton makes a statement in any 
of his articles, it is safe to bet good money 
on its accuracy. Editors do not have to check 
up on him, verify figures or facts which if 
erroneous might cause serious embarrass- 
ment. His style is smooth, readable, simple 
and straightforward. His titles have sales 
value—that is, they make good titles to fea- 
ture in circulation drives: an important as- 
set for trade-paper writing. 

Of course, the beginner in the writing field 
can not hope to match Shorton’s intimate 
knowledge of this highly technical field. But 
any writer can well afford to study his meth- 
ods and adopt them. Shorton’s success (he 
probably makes $300 to $400 a month at it, 
in his spare time) is due to the fact that he 
studies a magazine thoroughly, masters its 
editorial policy and requirements, and then 
supplies that demand. In marked contrast 
with his efficiency is the method used by an- 
other veteran trade-paper author. whom I 
shall nickname— 

Blaufuss. I had been an editor only a 
short time when Blaufuss laid down his first 
barrage. Barrage is the word! He sent not 
one but four manuscripts all at once. Two 
of them were obviously and wholly foreign 
to our editorial program; one, by a stretch 
of the imagination, might have been called 
appropriate ; the fourth was unquestionably 
within our field, as far as subject matter was 
concerned. 

But unluckily for himself, Blaufuss had 
typed his manuscripts on flimsy, semi-trans- 
parent paper. His articles had been the 
rounds of many publishers, and they were 
battered and shopworn., Where errors had 
been made in typing, Blaufuss hadn’t trou- 
bled to re-type, but had made untidy pen cor- 
rections. Furthermore, he had neglected to 
enclose illustrative material or photographs, 
an essential with our magazine. And worst 
of all, he enclosed a printed form to be re- 
turned with the manuscripts, on which the 
editor was to check the reasons why they 
were not acceptable! In other words, he 
admitted failure before he started. As if a 
salesman were to cal] upon you and in his 
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opening remarks say, “I know you probably 
won’t buy, so please tell me why you don’t.” 

The general effect, then, was bad. But 
overcoming my natural prejudice, I read the 
manuscripts only to find that they were in- 
accurate, even ungrammatical at times, and 
hopelessly wordy. Each of the 3,000 word 
articles could easily have been cut in half 
with no loss of essentials. 

So back went the Blaufuss barrage, with a 
brief letter telling the writer why his mater- 
ial was unacceptable. Two weeks later— 
another barrage! And identical with the 
first as to untidiness, errors, flimsy paper 
and lack of attention to our editorial needs, 
as outlined in my letter. I tried again with 
my letter of rejection, for Blaufuss was, 
and is, a writer of some slight prestige in 
the business-paper field, and his name would 
have added a little impressiveness to our 
table of contents. The third barrage, how- 
ever, showed no improvement, nor did the 
fourth, or the fifth. By this time I had 
given up writing letters and was merely 
checking the square opposite the word 
“Overstocked” on the slip the indefatigable 
Blaufuss provided. 

Curiously enough, Blaufuss manages to 
market considerable of his stuff. I see it 
every now and then in the second-rate maga- 
zines, and it is not so bad, in type. Asa 
matter of fact, Blaufuss goes to some pains 
to gather his material, and it is really a pity 
that he does not put in the extra licks that 
would land him in the better-paying periodi- 
cals. To my way of thinking, he offers an 
outstanding example of how not to do it. 
One manuscript at a time, Mr. Beginning 
Writer—and that one neatly presented, on 
good bond paper, and keyed to the magazine 
you are attempting to sell. 

I mentioned Shorton as a successful trade- 
paper writer who possessed an extensive 
knowledge of our specialized field. But 
many of the free-lance authors who are 
making a good living in this line have never 
been employed in the vocations to whose 
publications they contribute frequently. 
How do they do it? Well, just as an ex- 
ample, we'll consider another of my stand- 
bys, whom I shall introduce under the 
name of— 


Geraghty. I have never met this man 
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face to face, but I visualize him as an alert, 
keen-eyed chap with an extended proboscis 
of the variety known lovingly to city editors 
as “a nose for news.” Geraghty has a posi- 
tive genius for unearthing news—salable 
news. In the case of Printed Salesmanship 
this happens to be news about how certain 
companies have used advertising to increase 
their profits. Geraghty’s articles are ro- 
mances of business success—but always ro- 
mances founded upon facts. 

He writes well. He knows how to give 
his articles an attention-getting “lead.” He 
realizes that he must “sell” his story to the 
reader right at the start, instead of—as in 
fiction—maintaining the suspense to the end. 
He gives the facts quickly, but he does it in 
such a way that the reader does not lose 
interest, but wants to read on to the story 
back of those striking facts. 

Geraghty is not a “desk author.” He gets 
his material by going after it. He is on the 
go much of the time. One month a story 
will come in from him dealing with, say, a 
real estate operator in Denver; next month 
a story describing the advertising methods 
of a big candy manufacturer in New Or- 
leans. This does not mean that he has made 
the jump across several States merely to run 
down this one article; he will spend several 
days in each town, gathering material—a 
story for a grocer’s magazine about some 
unusual grocer, another for a farm magazine 
about a farmer in that vicinity who has 
achieved prosperity in a unique way, and 
so on. 

Where does Geraghty get his ideas for 
articles, his names of people who will fur- 
nish him with good copy? From many 
sources. Sometimes a hotel clerk supplies 
a “tip;” several hunches have come from 
conversations while he sat in a barber’s 
chair. He makes it a point to drop in at the 
Chamber of Commerce, the local Rotary 
Club, the Advertising Club, and ask ques- 
tions. He keeps his eyes peeled for pros- 
perous-looking stores and when he sees one 
he pumps the proprietor to determine wheth- 
er there is a novel idea back of his success. 
Of course he strikes some false scents— 
but very often he hits “pay dirt” in unex- 


pected places. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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The Master’s Voice 


By Dora Fotsom Martin 


“Go to the masters,” the youthful writer was advised. 

So he went, and he threw himself at the feet of the 
world’s great. “Tell me how to become a great writer,” 
he begged. 

“You must be brief,” said Maupaussant. 

“But with plenty of action,” interposed Dumas. 

“Words! Words! Words!” cried Shakespeare. “You 
must know and use myriads of words.” 

“Dream,” said Longfellow, encouragingly. “The 
thoughts of youth must be long, long thoughts.” 

Mark Twain was whimsically serious. “Work,” 
said he, “at first without pay. No trade without its 
apprentice.” 

“Study the beauty of the hills and the valleys and 
the wild things,” ventured Scott. “No story can live 
without nature’s background.” 

“Visualize,” Jules Verne said dreamily. “Be vivid; 
far-seeing; prophetic.” 

“Look in thy heart and write,” gravely spoke Sir 
Phillip Sidney. 

But still the young writer was not satisfied, and so 
he went and knelt before Christ, the Great Teacher. 
“Show me the way that I may become a great writer,” 
he prayed. 

And Christ heard him, and turned unto him and 
spoke one word. “LOVE,” said He. 

And His voice was both a command and a bene- 
diction. 
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Writing Novels to Sell 


(2) The Short-Story Novel 


By Laurence D’Orsay 


Author of “Landing the Editors’ Checks” 


MONG the readers of this series of ar- 

ticles there will be many more or less 
successful and experienced writers of short 
stories and magazine novelettes. Indeed, 
most authors of novels become familiar 
with less arduous literary work before they 
try their wings in the big flight. And here 
there is a great danger. They are too apt 
to think that the modern novel is entirely 
different in its ground plan and its technique, 
and that they must revise completely the 
conception of  fiction-writing hammered 
into them by instruction, practice, and er- 
perience with editors when they were learn- 
ing how to write short stories acceptably. 

This, of course, is due to the obsession 
of “foundation work” and the influence of 
those classical models invariably analyzed 
and lauded by academic writers on the art 
of the novel. Those classics, to put it 
frankly, should be regarded by the modern 
novelist as horrible examples of what to 
avoid, rather than as models to imitate 
slavishly. Even the best of them move 
slowly, and are dull and prolix. 

There is, perhaps, only one notable ex- 
ception—Charles Reade’s “The Cloister and 
the Hearth,” regarded by many competent 
judges as the best novel in the English 
language. , It is so long that it was orig- 
inally published in four volumes instead of 
the usual three of the early Victorian era, 
but there isn’t a dull page. All of the foun- 
dation work, which is very heavy, is put 
over by highly entertaining action and dia- 
logue, moving at a swift tempo. But in 
some of his other lengthy novels Reade is 
often so slow, verbose, and preachy that he 
is utterly unreadable by the modern reader. 

Much may be learned from the careful 
studv of Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 


the Brontés, and other Victorian classics; 
but if you try to imitate their technique, 
you aren't likely to sell your novel. You are 
writing for readers who devour a_book- 
length in a day, instead of nibbling at it for 
a month, as the early Victorians did. Even 
unusually lengthy and thorough modern 
novels, such as Upton Sinclair’s “Boston” 
and Theodore Dreiser’s “An American 
Tragedy,” move much faster than similar 
works did fifty years ago. The development 
of the modern dramatically-presented short 
story has influenced tremendously the de- 
velopment of the modern novel. 

Do not, therefore, forget or abandon 
what you have learned about magazine fic- 
tion when you plan the writing of a novel. 
You may be faced with the necessity of do- 
ing a lot of foundation work, usually over- 
done by the inexperienced novelist; but that 
is no reason why you should have three or 
four dull and almost unreadable opening 
chapters in order to set your stage, bring 
your characters on the boards, and get them 
acting out their drama. 

See to it that your first novel opens in a 
very entertaining and dramatic manner. A 
dull and slow opening chapter is fatal, how- 
ever necessary and careful its foundation 
work may be. The foundation work must 
be made just as lively, vivid, and entertain- 
ing as the succeeding chapters of develop- 
ment and climax, if not more so. 

Always remember that in your first chap- 
ter you are trying to buy the right of a read- 
ing of your script by the first publisher’s 
reader, and afterwards by his superiors who 
have more to say about the question of ac- 
ceptance. That right is not conceded; it 
has to be earned. Not all novel scripts are 
read in a publishing office; many are merely 
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glanced at, and the office boy is told to wrap 
them up and send them back express col- 
lect. The fact that you have spent months 
on the work, putting your present best into 
it, cuts no ice with the publisher's reader or 
the magazine editor who is hunting for a 
serial. He looks at the matter from his 
point of view, not yours. This is a hard 
world, brothers and sisters, and publishing 
novels is a hard game. All games are hard 
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interest, sure in their appeal to one’s imag- 
ination and sympathy, and fraught with 
countless opportunities for entertaining and 
significant action. If they are not, they can- 
not be sufficiently developed to hold the 
reader through a book-length. When you 
make a novel out of one thing, like a short 
story, it must be a thing well worth writing 
about. 

Maugham’s one thing certainly is, for it 
is Life viewed 





when the rewards 
are great. 


HE novel I have 
chosen for use as 
a model of modern 


as a model. 


technique, selection 

of material, and types, including: 
viewpoint on life Plot 

should be of extra- Backeround 
ordinary interest and © 

value to short story Characterization 


writers who aspire 
to win success as 
novelists. W. Som- 
erset Maugham 


stands in the front cussed. 





In this series of articles on “Writing 
Novels to Sell,” Mr. D’Orsay uses “The 
Painted Veil,” by W. Somerset Maugham 


The six articles in the series will cover 
in detail all the essential points in the 
writing of successful novels of various 


Selection of Entertaining Material 


Handling of Dialog and Action 
Building Up a Strong Climax 
Starting in the October, 1929 issue, this 
series will run in subsequent issues until 
all of the above subjects have been dis- 


through the eyes of 
a brilliant, sophis- 
ticated observer 
whose _ profound, 
brooding sympathy 
with humanity is un- 
clouded by  senti- 
mental illusions or 
conventional shibbo- 
leths. Maugham sees 
what he sees, and 
thinks what he 
thinks. Unlike most 
people, including 
many novelists, he 
doesn’t see what he 
is told is there, and 








rank of modern nov- 
elists and playwrights, and he also has done 
splendid short story work. In “Of Human 
Bondage” he followed the classical models 
to a large extent, writing a pretty lengthy 
biographical novel, and covering a young 
man’s life, work, aspirations, and emotional 
experiences in thorough detail. But in “The 
Painted Veil,” the novel chosen for our pur- 
poses, he adopted the characteristic short 
story idea of dealing with one thing, with a 
specific dramatic crisis in certain lives. Any 
short story writer who knows his craft will 
mentally exclaim, as he gets into the work, 
“Why, this is a short story developed as a 
novel!” Developed,mark you! Not spun out. 

Well, that is true of very many success- 
ful modern novels, and the proportion is in- 
creasing every year. Short, story writers 
are showing how admirably short story 
technique and selection of material can be 
adapted to the purposes of the longer me- 
dium. Of course, the dramatic crisis, dra- 
matic problem, and dramatic conflict must 
be big. They must be vital in their human 


he doesn’t think what he is told to think. 
The trend of all the best work of modern 
novelists is to go beyond verisimilitude in 
the fiction sense by presenting the truth of 
life in some of its aspects, not necessarily 
sordid, squalid, grim, tragic, or morally re- 
volting. 

Maugham does this splendidly in “The 
Painted Veil,’ as he did in “Of Human 
Bondage” and “Rain.” He claims that he 
does it by his very title, taken from a quo- 
tation which precedes the opening chapter 
“The painted veil which those who live call 
Life.” The claim is justified. His novel, 
like Browning’s poetry as seen by Mrs. 
Browning, is 





“, . some pomegranate which, when 
cut clean through the middle, 

Shows a heart within, blood-tinctured, 
of a veined humanity.” 


SPIRING novelists should ponder this 
largeness and truth of theme, this sweep- 
ing, clear-sighted, unhampered viewpoint. 
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There lies the road to success, whatever be 
the nature of the particular novel. Even 
an adventure story, a murder mystery, or a 
sword-and-cloak romance must have more 
than its plot and its string of incidents if it 
is developed as a novel. It must interpret 
life and human relations in some significant, 
masterful, and convincing way to hold the 
interest of the modern reader through 
75,000 words or more. 

Every editor, publisher’s reader, and 
critic knows that a very large proportion 
of the novels he is called upon to judge and 
condemn fail utterly because the fiction 
ideas and the style are moulded on out-of- 
date, discredited models. They are “book- 
ish,” and cooked up from books scorned by 
nearly all readers nowadays; they are not 
Life, or even a partial interpretation of a 
slight phase of Life. On the contrary, they 
are a mere revamping of those unreal melo- 
dramas and_ sentimental novels which 
pleased our fathers and grandfathers in a 
more leisurely and less critical age. 

This Rip Van Winkle of an unpublished 
novelist—and his name is legion—should 
get hold of a bunch of good modern novels, 
works of sincerity and insight like “The 
Painted Veil,” and should give them most 
careful, intensive, analytical reading. He 
should try to discover how these successful 
novelists get their effects, whether by sweep- 
ing, smashing drama or by careful, cumu- 
lative building-up of many little points into 
an impressive climax; how they look at life 
and humanity, not necessarily adopting their 
views, of course; how broad and big they 
are in their ideas and their methods; how 
utterly unlike the novelists of twenty and 
fifty years ago they are in most ways; how 
carefully they keep the old-fashioned false 
sentimentality out of their love interest ; and 
how deftly they create and heighten suspense 
at every opportunity, without falling into the 
terrible error of misleading the reader. One 
must remember that sophistication is the 
distinguishing attribute of the modern 
reader of the better magazines and of novels. 
There’s little patience with sentimentality 
and the other unreal, unconvincing, over- 
written Victorian stuff. 
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HE Painted Veil” opens very dramatic- 

ally with a characteristic short story 
start. There is a tremendous initial situa- 
tion, better than the climax in many modern 
novels. It presents the problem imme- 
diately and powerfully. After reading the 
first few lines one can not doubt what the 
story is going to be about, or doubt that it 
is going to be a good story. This, of course, 
is the kind of opening we are always preach- 
ing to short story writers. The first chap- 
ter starts: 


“She gave a startled cry. 

“‘What’s the matter?’ he asked. 

“Notwithstanding the darkness of the shut- 
tered room he saw her face on a sudden d’s- 
traught with terror. 

“*Some one just tried the door.’ 

“‘*Well, perhaps it was the amah, or one of 


the boys.’ 
“*They never come at this time. 
I always sleep after tiffin.’ 
“*Who else could it be?’ 
“ ‘Walter,’ she whispered, her lips trembling.” 


Walter, of course, is her husband. The 
man with her, in her bedroom in a Hong- 
Kong house, is her lover. The husband is 
supposed to be safely away at his work in 
the Government laboratory, but is he? Thus 
there is immediate suspense, which is swift- 
ly heightened. 

“They stood facing the windows that led out 
on the verandah. They were shuttered and 
the shutters were bolted. They saw the white 
china knob of the handle slowly turn. They 
had heard no one walk along the verandah. 
It was terrifying to see that silent motion. A 
minute pone and there was no sound. Then, 
with the ghastliness of the supernatural, in 
the same stealthy, noiseless, and _ horrifying 
manner, they saw the white china knob of the 
handle at the other window turn also.” 

In whispers they debate the possibilities 
of the situation, and he remembers that he 
left his sun-helmet in plain view downstairs. 
If it is Walter, has he seen it? Does he 
suspect the truth? If he does, what will he 
do? Walter is really an enigma to this 
voman whom he loves passionately. She 
can not guess what viewpoint or what ac- 
tion he will take, for she is at present woe- 
fully his inferior in intellect, purpose, and 
emotional strength, having married him 
merely to escape from an uncongenial home 
and the fear of being an old maid. “At 
present,” mark! The story is mainly con- 
cerned with the development of Kitty, the 
protagonist, by the dramatic crisis through 
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which she passes. Most good novels are 
concerned with the development of the pro- 
tagonist, and some with his or her degener- 
ation. 


F you get a start that is at all com- 
parable with this smashing opening of 
Maugham’s, you may not sell your novel at 
the first shot, but you will certainly get it 
read in any publishing office—and read 
eagerly in the hope that it may be a “best 
seller.” Maugham, being a finished literary 
artist, picks the best possible material and 
handles it in the best possible way. He is 
in Hong-Kong, and he knows Hong-Kong; 
but he doesn’t bother about Hong-Kong or 
China in his start. His readers, being men 
and women, are much more interested in a 
man and a woman, or in two men and a 
woman, than they are in the local color of 
Hong-Kong, however deftly it might be 
pictured. So he starts with the man and 
the woman in a situation full of suspense to 
them and to the reader. 

Retrospect follows, as in a short story, 
showing dramatically how Kitty came to 
marry Walter and settle in Hong-Kong. 
This retrospect affords scope for admirable 
characterization of the two, necessary be- 
cause it makes their subsequent actions and 
attitudes convincing. Walter does know 
the truth, and he handles the situation in a 
very surprising way, a way no reader would 
ever guess. It wouldn’t be believable un- 
less Maugham first showed us what an un- 
usual sort of person Walter is. Kitty’s 
acceptance of his amazing ultimatum be- 
comes inevitable because we see the net in 
which she is caught by Circumstance and 
the prudential, conventional cowardice of 
her lover. 

Maugham, in short, attends to motiva- 
tion, placing it on a solid, convincing basis 
before he goes ahead after he has caught 
and rivetted his reader’s interest. The 
foundation work is done in the retrospect, 
and it is entirely devoted to making the sub- 
sequent unusual actions of the antagonist 
and protagonist seem natural. Those ac- 
tions and reactions would be unnatural and 
unlikely in many husbands and wives, but 
they are logical and likely in these persons. 
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If ever a story was written by the charact- 
ers being themselves, it is “The Painted 
Veil.” That is the principal reason why it 
is such a powerful novel. You can not ex- 
actly bring yourself to condemn the wife, 
the husband, or even the cowardly, mean, 
hypocritical lover, although the conduct of 
all three is blameworthy, alike under the 
conventional code and any idealistic theory 
of human obligations. Being what they 
are, they can not act otherwise. It is, in 
fact, Life. You might as well blame the 
avalanche for crushing all that stands in its 
path, or the tiger for making his kill. The 
forces that drive and govern these three 
characters are equally imperative. 

This is very well brought out by Kitty, 
that female Jekyll and Hyde, after the great 
climax in which she yields again to her dis- 
carded lover after she realizes his littleness 
and the superiority of her dead husband. 


“T don’t feel human. I feel like an animal. 

A pig or a rabbit or a dog. Oh, I don’t blame 

you, I was just as bad. I yielded to you because 

I wanted you. But it wasn’t me, it wasn’t the 

real me. I’m not that hateful, beastly, lustful 

woman. I disown her. It wasn’t me that lay 
on that bed panting for you when my husband 
was hardly cold in his grave and your wife 
had been so kind to me, so indescribably kind. 

It was only the animal in me, dark and fearful 

like an evil spirit, and I disown, and hate, 

and despise it. And ever since, when I’ve 
thought of it, my gorge rises and I feel that 

I must vomit.” 

Here, I need hardly point out, is the great 
secret of novel-writing. It isn’t vastness of 
theme, cleverness of plot, appealing char- 
acterization, or entertaining dramatic action, 
important though these are. It is the per- 
vading sense of inevitability. It is the feel- 
ing that these things must be so. Nothing 
in writing is harder to achieve. When you 
attain it, you have a winner. 

In the old days the classic novelists sought 
this end by tremendous cumulative efforts, 
often involving a vast amount of sub-plot 
and parallel action that made the develop- 
ment of theme and plot sadly desultory and 
tedious to the modern mind. Their meth- 


ods are still followed in a brisker way, but 
there is a large and growing school of novel- 
ists who try to win this inevitability, as 
Maugham did, by concentrating on the spe- 
cific crisis along the lines of short story 
technique. 
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All a Newspaperman! 


How I Answered an Alarm of Fire as a Call Fireman and Got Out 
Instead an Afternoon Paper at Noon With No Electric Power 
to Operate Linotype Machines, Press or Stereotyping 
Plant, No Gas to Heat the Metal and With Half 
a Million Dollar Fire Around the Corner 


By Nason H. ARNOLD 


ETTING out a small city daily with 

inadequate mechanical equipment and a 
skeleton staff is a daily occurrence. It is 
a little more complicated to get out such an 
afternoon paper at noon with no electric 
power to operate linotype machines, press 
or stereotyping plant, no gas to heat the 
metal and with half a million dollar fire 
damage around the corner. But it has been 
done. 

At one o’clock one July morning I tumbled 
out of bed primarily to answer an alarm of 
fire as a call fireman. As I ran for the box 
I heard the second alarm. I immediately be- 
came less of a fireman and all a newspaper- 
man. 

Second alarms in that city (North Adams, 
Mass.) meant what four-baggers do in 
metropolitan centers. The second brought 
the last stray piece of apparatus available. 
A big hotel was doomed, so was the theater 
adjoining and a store and apartment build- 


ing in the rear of the hotel. It looked doubt- 
ful whether the flames could be stopped even 
then. 

It was the biggest story that had broken 
there in my time. With the editor on, his 
vacation it was up to me to get out the 
paper. Fortunately for me I was told off 
as special aide to the chief. While carry- 
ing orders to all sides of the fire I was able 
to get a comprehensive idea of it. 

Seizing a moment when I couldn’t find 
the chief I telephoned my wife to call the 
composing room foreman, who was a 
brother of the absent editor; call the girl 
reporter who never did anything but locals 
and who was always wanting to do some- 
thing big, and to make sure that my feliow 
reporter had heard the alarm. 

The girl I sent to interview the man 
rescued by the chief at the risk of his life. 
The other reporter did obvious leg work 
necessary on such an occasion, while I 
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covered the fire itself. I did more news- 
paper work than fire fighting. 

As daylight broke I caught sight of an 
itinerant photographer with a big camera. 
He consented to sell me prints of his best 
five pictures and to make only one print of 
each until after our paper was on the street. 
I agreed to pay him $5 each if I could have 
them at 8 o’clock. 


We had no photo-engraving plant as had 
the opposition paper, but I spotted on the 
fringe of the crowd the only other photo- 
engraver in town. I hired him for my ex- 
clusive use until the fire plates had been 
made. I verbally bought everything in sight 
that would help me. 

All I thought I needed then was time off 
fire duty to write, edit and make up the 
biggest thing I had tackled in the way of a 
story up to that time. It may have been 
that the chief figured I would be as valuable 
to him writing as any other way. He ex- 
cused me on my promise to relieve another 
call officer after the paper was on the street. 

Arriving at the office I learned that the 
electric power had been cut off; the gas 
supply also! But the foreman had been 
busy. He had got out of bed every pro- 
prietor of every job shop in the city and 
contracted for all of the men and time he 
could squeeze out of each. He had also 
scared up four plumbers’ torches which 
were sputtering merrily under the metal 
pots of the four linotype machines. 


All we needed was power for the lino- 
types, the press and the stereotype machines. 
Not much under the circumstances. 

Having half the job men in town stand- 
ing around with nothing to do I got copy 
started to them while my fellow reporter 
was trying to find whether all electric cur- 
rent had been cut off. Upon his report that 
the circuit on the next street was function- 
ing I saw my chance. 

One of my fellow call men on the ladder 
truck was lineman for the electric power 
company. I had last seen him holding the 
nozzle of a fire hose. I found him right on 
that job and got the chief to order his re- 
lief. 
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Before 11 o’clock he had strung a tem- 
porary power wire for us across a back lot 
and into a rear window of. our little plant. 
The linotypes began to click and the press- 
man was willing to admit for the first time 
that there was a chance of getting out a 
paper. 

I had five corking good plates of fire 
pictures and a photographer on my hands. 
The photographer seemed to think I ought 
to pay what I owed him. The combined 
force could not muster anywhere near such 
a sum as $25 so I telephoned the president 
of the largest bank as the only man I knew 
who might have such a huge sum. He 
loaned it to us personally and the photo- 
grapher, at least, was happy. 

The only laugh I got that night and day 
was when I saw the proof of the first galley 
that had been made up from the type from 
the various job shops. The first paragraph 
was set in eight point italics, followed by a 
three liner in about 12 point Gothic with a 
seven point Roman paragraph following. 
We lacked only a paragraph in Hebrew 
characters to complete the possibilities of 
type fonts. No other paper ever published 
anywhere at any time has even approached 
in typographical appearance the noon edi- 
tion we put on the streets that day. 

The only outside help we had in getting 
and handling the story was from an insur- 
ance man who stuck his head in the door 
and asked if there was anything he could 


do to help. 

“Get me a list of the individual losses,” 
I told him. 

He did and when the final checkup was 
made he was only about $23,000 off on a 
total of close to half a million. 

Our noon extra carried five large fire pic- 
tures and a not unpresentable story so far 
as facts went. And the opposition, having 
no gas and no electric power was unable to 
get an edition on the street until five o’clock. 
in not 


The only mistake we made was 


tripling our regular run instead of merely 


doubling it. 
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The College Bred Journalist 


“Universal Knowledge is the Sole Requirement of a Journalist,” Says 
George Harvey, Editor of “Harper's Weekly,” “and Where 


ve 


Can He Obtain it if Not From a University?” 


By RicHarp BiitTon 


Epitor’s NotE—This article is written in answer to “School Journalism-—Its Status,” published in 


the February issue of WriTeEr’s Dicest. 


F WHAT value is an A.B. to a re- 
Of course the editors of the 
will smile. Sometime ago an 


porter? 
old school 
article appeared in a writer’s journal re- 
lating a peculiar incident. It seems that on 
the staff of a large Chicago daily of twenty- 
five years ago, there was but one college 
man. He did not disclose this fact to his 
associates, fearing that he would be under- 
estimated by his brother journalists who had 
received their education in the editorial field 
by actual experience. At that period in the 
history of journalism, the editor of this 
paper sincerely believed that the only prac- 
tical school of journalism was to be found 
in the editorial rooms, and consequently he 
would suspicion the worth of a colleague 
who had had the advantages of a liberal 
education. Today on this paper there is 
but one man who can not proudly claim a 
college degree. Since then colleges of jour- 
nalism have been rapidly rising and claim- 
ing the respect of other professional insti- 
tutions. 

During the reconstruction period follow- 
ing the Civil War, the first attempt was 
made to add the profession of journalism 
to the curriculum of a college. Washing- 
ton College has the honor of claiming this 
distinction, and it was through the efforts 
of that able southern general, Robert E. 
Lee, that the addition was accomplished. 
In journalism Lee saw a medium of pacifica- 
tion and understanding between the North 
and the South, and perhaps, a means of 
solving some of the difficult problems which 
confronted the South at this period. 


Desire for university training today is 
evidenced in the growth of America’s in- 
stitutions of higher learning. In her col- 
leges are men from every walk of life, and 
from every country and province of the 
globe, co-operating for a higher learning 
that they may do their work more efficiently 
and with a better understanding. 


“IMHE sole requirement of a journalist is 

universal knowledge,” says George 
Harvey, editor of Harper's Weekly, “and 
where can he obtain it if not from a uni- 
versity? And whose duty, if not the uni- 
versity’s, is it to supply not only a liberal 
education itself but also minor helps per- 
taining to journalism, so that when the 
graduate begins his work, his mind need 
not rust while perforce he is mastering the 
mere incidentals which constitute the sum 
of his knowledge of his office bred com- 
petitor.” 

Harvey says that the associations of good 
fellowship which our universities offer 
greatly tend to develop the trait of personal 
honor and to help the journalist to develop 
a character and conscience unequaled by 
any other training. In the college graduate 
is found, as a rule, a well developed sense 
of personal honor which is a true requisite 
of the journalistic profession. The uni- 
versity produces a nobleness of mind and 
a refined conscience; hence we find the 
journalist a leader of men and an indis- 
pensible medium between the university and 
the people. Since this is true, a school of 
journalism teaches the student, who in turn 
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teaches the masses. It can be readily seen 
that such a connection between our institu- 
tions and our people will culminate in a 
better informed community and nation. 

The college bred journalist realizes that 
freedom from conventions and less respect 
for precedents creates an originality in- 
valuable to him in the practice of his pro- 
fession. The newspaperman of the old 
school is more liable to get into the com- 
monly termed rut because his source of 
originality is extremely limited by the lack 
of a liberal education. It is rarely that one 
will find a reporter who has not had proper 
educational advantages, but is able to write 
on subjects involving political science, 
phychology or law. From the life of G. W. 
Steevens is found convincing proof that a 
liberal education is vital to the progress of 
a journalist. Steevens secured a position 
on the daily press after winning high dis- 
tinctions in classes at Oxford. It is told 
that upon one occasion he beat the descrip- 
tive reporter on his own ground, because he 
had the faculty to deal accurately and in- 
tellectually with the literary and_philo- 
sophical subjects which the reporter could 
not comprehend. 

The school of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri has issued a number 
of bulletins dealing with newspaper prob- 
lems, especially designed for the country 
editor. In addition to this the many pro- 
fessors of journalism in our universities 
have written valuable books on the follow- 
ing subjects for the students, and these texts 
have received the approval of our leading 
editors: Advertising, Circulation, News- 
paper Management, History of Journalism, 
Literary and Dramatic Editing, Magazine 
Writing, Politics, Finance, Sociology, Eco- 
nomics, ete. 


OCTOR E. E. Slosson, in an article in 
the Independent for October, 1911, en- 
titled “The Place of Journalism in Uni- 
versity Education,” asks the following ques- 
tion: “Can any university nowadays afford 
to get along without it? Journalism is the 
art of timely and effective presentation in 
print. If I am anywhere near right in de- 
fining the method and motive of journalism, 
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it should occupy the same position in mod- 
ern education that oratory did in ancient 


times. It should be a fundamental factor 
in the system.” Doctor Slosson further 
states that there are more professed jour- 
nalists in the United States than there are 
dentists, civil engineers, architects, veteri- 
nary surgeons, dairymen or trained nurses. 
Nevertheless many universities feel it neces- 
sary to provide specialized training for these 
professions. Hence it seems quite obvious 
that people who make a business of writing 
the days news have need of professional 
training. 

In Harper's Weekly, George Harvey 
writes, “We call this the age of specialism, 
and sure indeed it is in all callings but one, 
and that one is journalism.” And Dana, 
on the other hand, maintained that the only 
successful school of journalism is a news- 
paper office. It is possible, as it has been 
proven by our successful journalistic grad- 
uates, that a person can be taught to write, 
edit, and think as readily in colleges as in 
an editorial room. However, the familiarly 
termed “school of experience” teaches a 
person to write merely from continuous 
practice, and consequently does not increase 
his thinking power as does a university. It 
has been commonly remarked that if the 
university teaches its graduates to think, it 
has completed its mission. 

Mr. Pulitzer, founder of the Columbia 
School of Journalism, and interested in the 
growth of such institutions, very truthfully 
compares the profession of journalism to 
that of medicine: The doctor at college 
only learns the principles, theories, rules, 
the experience of others—the foundation of 
his profession. After leaving college he 
must work in the hospitals to acquire the 
art of practically applying his knowledge. 
In journalism of the past the newspaper 
offices have been the hospitals, but the stu- 
dent comes to them, knowing nothing of iis 
principles or its theories. The newspaper 
hospital is extremely accomodating. It 
furnishes the patients for its young men 
to practise on, putting dissecting knives into 
the hands of the beginners who do not know 
an artery from vermiform appendix and 
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pays them for the blunders by which they 
gradually teach themselves their profession. 

The newspaper can be termed a continua- 
tion school for the graduates of our insti- 
tutions. In the leading periodicals of the 
day subjects such as art, politics, science 
and literature are technically treated. Hence 
it becomes imperative that the men who deal 
with these subjects should be well trained 
in their particular field by an accurate knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals. 

It is absurd to believe that a man who 
has not attended a university can write in- 
telligently upon some particular phase of 
science such as chemistry or geology. How- 
ever exceptions to the rule are sometimes 
found, but these are rare, and more often 
the lack of a working knowledge holds up 
the progress of a reporter who is sincere 
and capable of advancement. The press 
demands men of some culture, and to the 
man who has received an education in a 
school of journalism there is a greater 
chance for rapid advancement. He is broad 
minded and sympathetic, and if he were 
asked to what he attributed these necessary 
qualities, he would no doubt be pleased to 
credit his university. 


HE printed work is powerful and far 

reaching. The ethical standards for a 
clean publication should be high, fearing 
none and partial to none. The function of 
good journalism is to work toward a better 
society, directed by precise and learned men, 
and for these men we turn to our colleges 
of journalism. 

Education results in progress and prog- 
ress has made America the foremost among 
nations. In every branch of work education 
is becoming more and more a vital factor. 
Fifty years ago a high school education was 
considered sufficient for the average person, 
but in order to compete with even some of 
our farmers today, it is necessary that we 
possess a college degree. Hence journalism 
has a greater need of colleges where the 
fundamentals of the profession may be 
taught and where the editor of the old school 
may send his son. 


Writer's Digest 


IFTY.—The term nifty was first in- 

troduced into the language by Bert 
Harte in 1867 or thereabouts. But, like all 
terms that grow overnight, it went to sleep 
shortly after its birth, for it can not be 
found in Bartlett, Maitland, Clapin or 
Thornton’s collection of Americanisms. 
Bret Harte explained it as short for magnif- 
icat. He took the nif and the i and ¢ that 
followed it, and transposed them and thus 
formed the term, which ultimately was 
spelled nifty. The word means stylish, and, 
of course, is slang —Kablegram. 





A Peep Into the Future 


Ei N. RricHARDSON 


EADING of the wonderful progress be- 

ing made by the inventors of vending 
machines moves me to predict that in fifty 
years from now when one wants to get a 
divorce decree or a marriage certificate, all 
one will have to do is slide a coin in the 
proper vending machine out will 
come a girl all smiles and with a marriage 
certificate in one hand she’ll have 
her fingers crossed, no doubt. There will, 
of course, be one kind of machine for 
blondes and another for brunettes. 
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For writers there be machines where a 
nickel will produce a perfectly good plot 
for a story. However, the machine I am 
waiting for is one in which I can drop a 
dime and take out an insurance policy 
against rejection slips. 
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R. T. S., Los Angeles, Calif —Some mar- 
kets for stories about children, boys of ten 
or twelve, but not stories for children, are: 

Children, the Magazine for Parents, 353 4th 
Ave., New York. 

Farmer’s Wife, Webb. Pub. Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Good Housekeeping, 56th St. at 8th Ave., 
York. 


57 E. 10th St., 


New 


Mother’s Home Life, 315 S. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 
Motherhood Magazine, Republic Bldg., Houston, 


Texas. 





M. G. C. B., Washington, D. C. — Any 
local artist will be able to illustrate your 
child poetry for you. Suggest that you 
glance through your telephone directory and 
call on a few of them. 





G. S. S., Ephrata, Wash. — It is not 
necessary to list the stories you have had 
published when submitting a manuscript. 
This is done mostly in trade-paper writing, 
when you wish to impress the editor 
that you know whereof of speak. The list 
of publications in which you have been 
represented can be included in your letter 
to the editor or listed under your name on 
the article. The regular form for typing of 
manuscripts is name and address in the 
upper left-hand corner, approximate num- 
ber of words in the upper right-hand corner. 
Blank space of about one-third of the page, 
then the title of your story, followed by 
your name. 





J. M., Northampton, Pa.—You can not 
obtain a copyright on a song in manuscript 
form. It is necessary to forward two 
copies of the published form along with 
your application for copyright to the Regis- 
ter of Copyrights, Washington, D. C. R. 





pub- 
lishes a book explaining trade marks and 
copyright, which sells for fifty cents. 


Snyder Company, Guilford, Conn., 





J. B. S., St. Louis, Mo.—If your book 
can be made adaptable to semialization in 
magazine form, it is advisable to submit it 
for magazine publication, retaining book 
rights for later publication in book form. 

F. M. H., Reliance, Tenn. — Following 
is a list of markets for cross-word puzzles: 

Boston Transcript, Boston, Mass. 

Liberty, 24% Park Ave., New York. 

New York, Herald, New York. 

New York World, New York. 

Chicago Daily News, 15 No. Wells St., 
Chicago, III. 





M. C. C., Williamstown, Ky.—Without 
doubt, this publishing company should pass 
a report on your manuscript, so that you 
can submit it elsewhere if they cannot use 
it. Suggest that you send the editor a regis- 
tered letter, requesting receipt, asking him 
what disposition was made of your manu- 
script. 





E. N. L., Las Cruces, N. Mex.—lIf the 
copyright of your book is in your publish- 
er’s name, you will have to have it trans- 
ferred to your own name before it is legally 
yours. If the firm is out of business or 
bankrupt you may be pretty confident they 
will not prosecute your usurping the copy- 
tight, but you will encounter trouble because 
other publishers will always be wary of a 
story on which some one else is holding the 
copyright. Our advice is to drop a note to 
the Register of Copyrights at Washington, 
D. C., and inquire about a transfer of copy- 
right. 
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Dear Forum Epirtor: 

Telling of experience in a Writer’s Colony 
is not an easy task; in fact, being a guest 
has its disadvantages, for one is first on the 
heights of delight, and then in the depths 
of despond. 

What one gets out of a Writer’s Colony, 
however, depends on the individual. You 
hear a lot about characterization, form, story 
idea, action, and narrative—you hear plot 
technique, openings and closings, until it all 
seems a jumbled mass. One leaves the lec- 
ture room with a feeling that the mountains 
are standing like eternal critics, and smiling 
at the struggles of the new writer. 

How small one feels as he walks toward 
those mountains after hours of advice from 
those who know. And then out of the gloom 
that befogs one’s brain comes the bright 
spots—the experiences of those who have 
arrived as well as those writers whose ink 
is still wet on the page, and who with seem- 
ing generosity pass along the good word. 
Hard knocks that have caused heartaches, 
rejections that have papered the walls of the 
hall bedroom, all told with an air of banter 
intended to prod the beginner on to the place 
where he can say, “I wrote my first story on 
a ranch, or while I was teaching school on 
the Western plains. So let us see what some 
of them have to say, and perhaps some new 
writer will read, and reading take heart 
again. 

The cowboy author comes first. He knows 
his local color, knows a cowboy’s reaction to 
emotions, he pictures a western ranch house, 
a round-up, the wild rider at the rodeo, with 
all the perfection of the finished artist. His 
legs are bowed from days in the saddle, he 
has the proverbial nasal dialect of the cow 
puncher, and you have only to close your 
eyes, listen to him talk, and his western 


action story unfolds before your mental vi- 
sion—without a flaw. What chance has the 
beginner who perhaps lives in an eastern city 
against such background as this? None, you 
think, but hold judgment until you hear the 
next lecture. A more polished man is he 
than our cowboy friend, more finished in his 
technique, and we take heart for he says that 
the best way to learn to write is—to write-— 
and then write some more. 

He compares a writer to a brick layer. A 
brick layer could not go out, take so many 
bricks and lay a wall without having first 
served an apprenticeship. He must lay thou- 
sands of bricks, and after tens of thousands 
are laid he will begin to lay a straight wall. 
So with a writer. Most new writers dash 
off a story—it is good—the family said so—- 
it is rushed off to the editor without a 
thought of revision, without the cooling pro- 
cess; and it is rushed back to the infuriated 
author, accompanied by the little printed 
form. Would it not have been a different 
story had the author written thousands of 
words, and then, after tens of thousands, 
like the brick layer built a straight wall? 

Then comes the oft repeated admonition, 
advice that is always given but never taken, 
‘Why do young writers want to put every 
word in the vocabulary into one story? Why 
not leave part for the next time? Why do 
they give the setting, and then tell about the 
nickel plate on the cook stove, the morning 
glories on the dishes, and the hot water in 
the teakettle? 

But here our awe of the one who sits on 
the top rung of the ladder and asks ques- 
tions receives a blow, and we listeners draw 
a free breath for now comes the very fasci- 
nating and well known author who tells 
the “fellow writer” to hold fast to his ideals, 
and not stick to a pattern dictated by an edi- 
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tor. Editors can not possibly know every- 
thing in the world. It shows lack of char- 
acter for an author to allow himself to be 
bound body and soul; and yet this free soul 
tells us cheerfully that he changed “Indians 
into Highwaymen” when a check was waved 
in his face, and commended Kipling for tell- 
ing the editor to “by all means, make the 
whiskey into malted milk.” 

So this scholarly man sent the new writer 
to the mountains with his soul uplifted, only 
to be cast down by more contradictions. 
Pattern—that’s the thing—there is no such 
word as individuality. Oh, perhaps, after 
years of playing with words, the genius, with 
an independent income, might arrive at a 
stage of perfection where his shuffling feet 
on the editorial step would win recognition. 
A gleam of hope—in the face of hundreds 
of dollars for confessions and made loves; 
for not every one can write of love no matter 
how hungry he may be, nor have we all con- 
fessions to make. 

And so, when words from real authors are 
tapping against quivering nerves, comes a 
big, brown good natured man who scatters 
patterns and restrictions to the four winds, 
for, says he, “Be more cheerful about the 
morgue—it’s a good thing to have. Then 
when you haul the old manuscripts out it 
is a stranger to you; there are no illusions, 
you can rend it to limb, and you have no 
qualms about brutality to your brain chil- 
dren. Cut yourself loose from everyday 
customs, get the habit of reading fiction 
where the hero socks the other fellow in the 
jaw and knocks him cold. We are all bound 
by life’s restrictions, we want to kill at times 
in our extreme dejection, at best we are 
never satisfied. So let yourself go—and 
write. Forget form. Live life to get your 
background, and when you pick up your 
pencil to write, let the story come—in your 
way.” 

We go out to the hill tops, stretch our 
arms to high Heaven, and thank the powers 
that be for editors, authors, lecturers who 
tell us that “We are the movers and shakers 
of the world, forever, it seems.” 

CaRMEA L, KESTING. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Dear Mr. Appott: 


It is with great pleasure that I seek the 
Wrirter’s Dicest from newsstands in the 
cities wherein I happen to be for the mo- 
ment. I have one issue which I have car- 
ried over half the United States and Mexico, 
and very likely when I go to Europe next 
year it will accompany me there. 

By the way, there is a group of fifteen 
writers thus far who are contemplating 
journeying to Europe next spring for a tour 
of the Holy Land, the printing exhibitions 
and the Passion Play at Oberammergau in 
the Bavarian Highlands. The group started 
with three of us, and now it has increased 
to the present number of fifteen. The eager- 
ness with which these students asked to be 
included in the tour of Europe led me to 
believe that other writers might also wish 
to go in a body to witness the presentation 
of the Passion Play. I had no intention 
in the beginning of organizing such a tour, 
but I am advised that the writer and allied 
craft members of this tour will be given 
special rates which will enable those of 
limited financial means to avail themselves 
of the opportunity here presented. This 
will develop into a regular educational tour, 
and if you feel that the contact and the study 
which will result from such association will 
be beneficial to writers, kindly publish this 
letter in your Forum. I believe I can talk 
the tourist company into offering very low 
rates for such a tour should it develop that 
the group will increase in number. 

J. Joun GIvBeri. 
1204 Salem Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 





DEAR Forum EpitTor: 

I have received many letters from read- 
ers of WriteEr’s DiceEst calling attention to 
the similarity of the counsel given in my 
article, “Wanted: Detective and Mystery 
Stories!” and in “Literary Sleuthing,” the 
article written upon the same subject by 
Mr. Willard Huntington Wright under his 
pseudonym of S. S. Van Dine. Both articles 
were published in the August WRiTER’s 
Dicest. Several letters of the same nature 
have also, I understand, been received by 
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you, including one from Mr. Paul Cruger, 
who is a frequent contributor to the detec- 
tive fiction magazines, and the author of 
“Easy Pickings,’ “Black Phantoms,” and 
other successfully-produced stage plays and 
photoplays in which sleuthing plays a part. 

Mr. Cruger says: “Both writers gave us 
the straight goods, but the way they both 
seized upon exactly the same points seems 
to go beyond what Mr. D’Orsay once called 
in your columns, ‘the curse of coincidence.’ ” 
He gives seven instances in which Mr. 
Wright and I said substantially the same 
thing about the proper way to handle the 
planning and writing of a detective story, 
and he adds, quite correctly, that there are 
many other points of agreement in the two 
articles. The other correspondents write in 
much the same vein, expressing wonder that 
two writers on a technical subject should 
agree so closely in the advice they give. 

Mr. Cruger, himself an expert in this 
line of work, suggests two possible explana- 
tions. The first is that you sent a proof of 
the other article to me before I wrote mine. 
This, as you know, is not the fact. I knew 
nothing about the Van Dine article until I 
read it in the Dicest. Mr. Cruger thinks 
I must have seen the other article, because 
I said, “You'll probably need a corpse—Van 
Dine says you can’t do without one,” while 
Van Dine said, “There simply must be a 
corpse in a detective novel.” But I quoted 
this opinion of Van Dine’s because he had 
expressed it, a year or more ago, in a brief 
article in another professional journal. And 
I naturally referred to him more than once 
in my article because he is the outstanding 
writer of detective novels at the present 
time. 

My subject, as I explained in the article 
was chosen because of O. O. McIntyre’s re- 
marks in his daily column, and it was de- 
veloped out of my own experience, gained 
as the author of many detective stories 
which were published in English and Amer- 
ican magazines years before Mr. Wright, 
having gained literary success in other 
fields, turned his attention to this line of 
work, and won fresh laurels as S. S. Van 





Dine. 
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Mr. Cruger’s alternative explanation is 
the correct one. He very kindly says that 
his own experience as an author of detective 
stories tells him “that both writers know 
thoroughly well what they are writing 
about,” and therefore seize upon the same 
points of paramount importance in the con- 
cocting of sleuth material. This, after all, 
is only natural. The coincidences in the ar- 
ticles aren’t so remarkable as they may ap- 
pear to be at first sight. Everybody will 
admit that Van Dine knows how to write 
a detective story. So—unless many maga- 
zine editors have judged my work wrongly 
—do I. Is it strange, then, that we should 
give substantially the same advice about 
planning and writing a detective story? 


May I be permitted also to point out that 
I wrote articles on the technique of the de- 
tective story, giving practically the same 
counsel, long before S. S. Van Dine be- 
came famous. You printed one of these ar- 
ticles, as Mr. Cruger says in his letter. 
“Each author deals with points the other 
does not touch,” he remarks, “but some of 
Mr. Van Dine’s, I see by reference to my 
Digest file, were covered by Mr. D’Orsay, 
in his previous sleuthing article, ‘Quick, 
Watson! the Needle! which was published 


on” 


in the Digest issue of April, 1927. 

If Mr. Cruger, knowing what he knows, 
had undertaken to write an article on de- 
tective story technique, he would have found 
himself saying pretty much what Mr. 


Wright and I said. 
LAURENCE D’Orsay. 


Hollywood, California. 





OST, VERY.—The word most as an 

adverb always carries a superlative 
meaning. In the sentence, “He spoke most 
interestingly,” what is generally meant is, 
that he spoke very interestingly, and there- 
fore the word very should be used instead 
of most. If the speaker excelled all others, 
then it would be better to say, “He spoke 
most interestingly,” or “he was the most 
interesting of all the speakers.”—Kable- 
gram. 
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For the College Journalist 


“To the student of journalism, anxious to make 
the most of every opportunity, the question of de- 
termining a lifetime field in which to work is of 
the greatest importance. Should he start at the 
foot of the ladder, with reporting work for a big 
city daily, where many years of experience are 
necessary to put him at the top, or should he begin 
in country journalism where he can some day, not 
too far distant, hope to have his own newspaper? 
The way this question is answered will depend 
upon the student himself, and upon what he aspires 
to be. If he wants power and influence, a com- 
fortable living, the respect of his fellows, and inti- 
mate association with them in his work, he will 
find all these in country journalism. If he would 
be rewarded both in money and in regard for his 
life’s work, he will be more sure of it in country 
journalism than in many other professions. If he 
wants to live his life in some sort of freedom and 
be contented, happy and satisfied, country jour- 
nalism will help him do it.” 

S° speaks Charles Laurel Allen, M. A., 

in the first paragraph of “Country 
Journalism.” It is a very comprehensive 
definition of the country newspaper editor, 
and for the student who finds in it the ful- 
filment of his literary ambitions, this book 
will be of great interest and inestimable 
value. 

With the passing of the country printer- 
editor who served in all capacities from 
office boy to editorial writer, many vast and 
significant changes have been made in the 
entire field of country journalism. No 
longer does the editor of the country news- 
paper set the type, act as errand boy, secure 
advertising contracts, edit the copy and per- 
form everything else connected with the 
publishing of a newspaper. Many import- 
ant changes in community journalism have 
increased, emphasized and varied the prob- 
lems of the community newspaper editor- 
owner, until now his work is more that of 
the executive and administrator and less of 
the mechanic. And yet he must know the 
fundamentals of every part of newspaper 
making. 

It is for this purpose of treating these 
numerous problems of the editor of a com- 
munity newspaper of today that Charles 
Laurel Allen, M. A., wrote “Country Jour- 


nalism.” It was to assist the student of 
Journalism who seeks a knowledge of the 
best practices in the country field. 

In this writer’s opinion, he has succeeded 
admirably in placing before the student 
many essential facts and actual examples 
of methods which have been used success- 
fully by other editors in the production of 
their daily newspaper. 

Mr. Allen, as instructor in Journalism at 
the University of Illinois, is well able to 
handle the different phases of business con- 
nected with the publishing of a country 
newspaper. In dividing the book into two 
parts, he covers both the editorial end and 
the administrative or money earning power. 
From pointing out the characteristics for a 
successful country newspaperman, discuss- 
ing the Editorial page, News Editing and 
Display, Feature Stories, and Make-Up in 
the Editorial Department, he asnwers the 
much discussed question, “Does Front Page 
Advertising Help the News?” in the Ad- 
ministration Department, and explains the 
Value of Advertising Because of Editorial 
Policy, and finally shows how to keep the 
financial side of the paper on the credit 
side. His last chapter on Accounting and 
Records will acquaint the student with busi- 
ness problems of the paper in community 
journalism and with time-tested accounting 
systems for the small shop. 


The author employs an easy-flowing style 
and intersperses his writing with many in- 
teresting examples of editorial writing, 
forms of make-up, headline writing, etc. 


Speaking briefly, “Country Journalism” 
is easily adaptable to a course in newswrit- 
ing for the student who decides in favor of 
Country Journalism. It is also helpful to 
the professional newspaperman who is on 
the lookout for methods of bettering his own 
paper, and for the teacher of College Jour- 
nalism. 


“Country Journalism.” By Charles Laurel 
Allen, M. A. New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. 502 pages. $3.75. 
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An Objective View of Sex in 
“Literature” 

UT in the lush of Kansas lowlands a 

serious conference was being held in 
the “Literary Hospital” of Haldeman-Julius, 
famed publishers of the Little Blue Books. 
One of the little blue books on which great 
gobs of time, money, and grief had been 
poured was not selling. This catastrophe 
was the cause of the conference. Semitic 
heads wagged ponderously. Something had 
to be done! 

The erring little blue book lay peacefully 
on the conference table. Its title was The 
Life of George Sand. In the warehouse of 
Messrs. Haldeman-Julius, stack on stack of 
The Life of George Sand sleepily waited 
the day when some one would buy them, and 
all too obviously it seemed as if that day 
would never come. 

“Well boys,” said the publisher, “lot of 
money tied up in that book. We must sell 
it. See what you can do.” 

The attendants of the Literary Hospital 
pondered long and loud. At last they 
reached a solution, and a slip of paper was 
sent to the publisher. He spread it out 
and read the decision. Retitle the book to 
this: Love Letters of a French Woman. 

Long before the newly christened Love 
Letters of a French Woman reached a hun- 
dred thousand sale and went into several 
editions the Haldeman-Julius organization 
were happy over the re-discovery of a great 
publishing truth. 

The ex-pants pressers in Hollywood soon 
discovered the same open secret and decided 
that the time-honored names of great classics 
were not even great enough to override the 
heavily sexed titles that their re-write men 
could turn out. Thus Russian and French 
novels not only lose their continuity when 
they “make” the screen but also their names, 
viz: When a woman Loves, The Demi- 
Monde, etc. 


HE august New York Times (all the 

news that’s fit to print) and widely 
reputed for its holier-than-thou attitude has 
been made a docile tool for the same mer- 
chandising methods. In the New York 
Times Book Review every week on the book 
exchange page a number of adroit book 
shops make good profit on the public’s de- 
sire for “sex books,” and the New York 
Times’ desire for paid advertising. On this 
page is advertised each week every conceiv- 
able book that will induce emotional inflam- 
ation and stimulate the adolescent craving 
for a knowledge of sex. The books adver- 
tised are for the most part well written. The 
point, however, is that they are “smut” 
books, and purchased chiefly by those who 
delight in reading risque and obscene books. 
The literary quality of the book is usually 
not considered, while the unusually outspok- 
en, or perverted parts are stressed. Such 
phrases as “absolutely unexpurgated,” 
“banned in Russia,” “literal translation,” 
“faithfully translated” are used to denote 
that in these books the prospective customer 
will find juicy and wanton thoughts. The 
following titles illustrate the usual book ad- 
vertised : 

Twilight of the Nymphs, by Pierre Louys. 

Decameron, by Boccaccio. 

Psycopathia Sexualis, by Krafft-Ebing. 

History of Bundling, by Styles. 

Satyricon of Petronius—Wiailde transla- 
tion. 

Beatrice Cenci, by Ricct. 

Flagellantiana—(state wants). 

Physiology of Marriage, by Balzac. 

In Praise of Folly—Erasmus. 

Although we hate to ask rhetorical ques- 
tions we wonder just how many people over 
one per cent buy Pierre Louys book because 
they will appreciate Clara Tice’s unusual 
illustrations and take literary delight in read- 
ing his story about the cigarette, or how 
much over one per cent buy Krafft-Ebing’s 
tome on perversion because they are sin- 
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cerely interested in a medical study of that 
subject? 


RITER’S DIGEST has not even the 

faintest thought of crusading to save 
humanity from the fiscal intentions of cer- 
tain publishers. Neither do we give an eter- 
nal whoop if our readers choose to buy this 
literature for legitimate or perverted rea- 
sons. The world had enough Comstocks 
and Carrie Nations. 

It is, however, our professional duty to 
our readers to extract from the foregoing 
paragraphs a commercial lesson in writing 
sities Esires so, dear reader, here’s the moral to 
our tale. 

The writer must be in tune with the cur- 
rent public demand. Novels such as “Bad 
Girl,” by Vina Delmar, are the rage. The 
magazine buyer wants charmingly written 
Snappy Stories that are clever, sexy, and 
passionate, but not as coarse as Jim Tully’s 
works. The successful writer, therefore, in 
submitting manuscripts will do well to put 
a “sex punch” at the beginning of his opus 
stich as: 

Mary told Joe, “I’m going to have a baby. 

Polly “Big Lips” Angello owned the most 
profitable house on the south side of Boston. 

When the public exhibits a pronounced 
taste for colored shoes, the shoe manufac- 
turers vie each other for the largest output 
of varied and sundried colored shoes. The 
successful writer, too, is a business person 
and must sense the public demand and ac- 
cede to it. Thus are checks brought home, 
and stories sold. 

Wide open markets for sex stories follow. 
The writer must remember, however, to read 
at least a half dozen copies of any one mag- 
azine before attempting to write for it. 
Back copies may be secured from either your 
local newsstand company or by writing the 
magazine in question. 

True Story, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City; 4000 to 10,000 words. Morality and 
right must always win out, but only after 
it has been showily dragged through the 
mire. Good rates. 

True Love Affairs, Robbinsdale, Minn. ; 
2000 to 5000 words. Sophisticated and must 
be well written. Good rates. 

True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn.; 
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serials of 15,000, and shorts from 1000 up 
to 2500 preferred. Also romantic verse. 
Must have a social problem more than an 
individual one. Good rates. 

I Confess, 9% 5th Avenue, New York 
City. Stress psychology rather than moral- 
izing; 3500 to 5000. Fair rates. 

Breezy Stories, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. Shorts up to 6000 words. Pas- 
sion in good taste. Satirical verse. Good 
rates. 





Trust Thyself 


TRUST thyself: every heart vibrates to 
that iron string. Insist on yourself; 
never imitate. That which each can do 
best, none but his Maker can teach him. 
There is a time in every man’s education 
when he arrives at the conviction that imita- 
tion is suicide; that he must take himself 
for better, for worse, as his portion. The 
power which resides in him is new in Nature 
and none but he knows what that is which 
he can do, nor does he know until he has 
tried.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


D° YOUR level best. Get your heart 
into your work whatever it may be, for 
work without heart is dead. You may never 
allow them to lower the standard of your 
work. If a time comes when you have to 
assert your rights, the strongest ground up- 
on which you can stand is a claim that you 
have done your duty.—J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. 


NOTICE 


UE to error on the part of the postoffice 
Writer’s Dicest mail to Screenland 
Magazine was returned and the envelope 
marked discontinued. A_ discontinuation 
notice was run in the October issue. This 
is anerror. Screenland Magazine is not dis- 
continued. It is on sale as usual on all news- 
stands and is one of the leading magazines 
in its field. We deeply regret this error and 
hope none of the many friends of Screen- 
land were inconvenienced by this statement. 
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The Music For Your Song 


Study the Classical Music to Enlarge Your Musical Viewpoint and 
to Make it Easier for You to Judge Whether the Words 
and Music of a Song Have Been Properly Cemented 


By Roy GriFFITH 


M ANY aspiring song writers are un- 
able to write the melodies for their 
songs. As a matter of fact, very few 
veteran song writers possess melody writ- 
ing ability. Gershwin, Berlin and a few 
others write their own melodies, but the 
majority depend upon expert assistance. 
Yet it is the melody which in most cases 
puts a song across. It is important, there- 
fore, for song writers to know something 
vf the basic principles of melody writing, 
so that they may be able to judge the merits 
of the melody some one else composes for 
them. 

Writing any melody is basically an exer- 
cise in mathematics, controlled by certain 
fixed rules. However, there are some sales- 
girls in stores who can’t add a 19-cent sales 
slip correctly, while an Einstein can take 
the ten digits of our decimal system and con- 
struct a complex theory of relativity. 

The best melody writer is the man who 
can construct the most pleasing mathe- 
matical combinations within the limits of 
melody technique and who, further, has 
“that something,” that inspiration which I 
prefer to call “musical imagination.” Any 
melody writer may produce a corking good 
melody today and a horrible one tomorrow. 
That is because inspiration is not a com- 
modity like groceries. The melody writer 
may spend hours trying to catch and put 
on paper an elusive wisp of melody. 

Beginning with, say, middle C on the 
piano, number the keys up to six. Take 
these six numbers and, without touching 
the piano, write them out in series, like this: 
1-2-3-4-4-2-5-6-3-1. Now, take the series 
of numbers back to the piano, play the cor- 
responding keys, and you will probably have 


a melody, of a sort. Here is where the art 
of the melody writer comes in. He takes 
a musical phrase consisting of perhaps four 
notes, or numbers, then he repeats the same 
phrase one tone lower, then he repeats the 
second, third, and fourth notes one tone 
higher and, at length he has a melody. 
Translated into numbers, he writes 2-4-6-8; 
1-3-5-7 ; 2-5-7-9; and so on. 


T IS not my purpose here to attempt mak- 

ing melody writers out of writers of song 
poems. I could not do it even if I tried, 
because melody writing is an art in itself. 
I simply want to show you some of the 
fundamentals so that you will be able to 
recognize a good melody regardless of who 
wrote it. Right here, it is well to remember 
that a melody writer sometimes is forced to 
change a word or two of your song poem in 
order to make words and music fit properly, 
and unless he absolutely mutilates your 
song poem, I suggest that you let him have 
his way. You probably will get a better 
melody if you do. 











Successful Boston Composer 
experienced in writing 
Popular, Semi-Classic and Art Senge 
will give your words a creditable setting. 


GORDON WEST 


222 Summer St., Reem 412, Besten, Mass. 











MELODY WRITERS. 


Have Expert Lyricist Write the Words for Your Next 
New Popular Number 
Special Terms on Request 
“YOU SAID YOU’D DIE FOR ME’’ (With Extra Choruses) 
“GIVE ME POISON IF LOVING IS A CRIME’’ (With Extra Choruses) 
“CLOSE THAT DOOR’’ (Comedy Song with Extra Verses) 
“QOH, MARY, I LOVE YOU!’ (With Extra Comedy Version) 
30c each or 4 for one-dollar bill 
SONGTEX MUSIC CO 


1943 W. 73rd Ave., Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The real melody of any song is the piano 
score—the treble part. When written, this 
is called the piano lead sheet. This melody, 
in turn, depends upon one or two simple 
musical phrases. The balance of the melody 
is just filled in. In examining any melody, 
the thing to look for is the basic musical 
phrase. Popular music is nothing more 
than familiar music, so that the basic 
musical phrase is bound to be something 
already familiar to the listener. 

The music of “Hail, hail, the gang’s all 
here!” was written by Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
of the famous team of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
When he wrote it, he doubtless was bur- 
lesquing the “Anvil Chorus,” from Il Trava- 
tore. The “Hail, hail!’ melody has its 
foundation in the same set of tones which 
make up the Westminster Chime. 

Sung from the bottom to the top, the four 
notes of “Hail, hail!” are the opening notes 
of “How dry I am!” as well as two hymn 
tunes, a symphony of Beethoven, and 
“Merry Widow Waltz.” A reverse twist 
of the same four notes turns them into 
“Sweet Adeline.” 

The basic musical phrase of the Christian 
hymn, “Adeste Fideles;’ was used by 
Mozart in the page’s song in “Figaro,” 
Gounod practically duplicated it in the 
“Soldiers’ Chorus,’ and Shubert used it in 
his “Unfinished Symphony.” And, to bring 
the record down to the present, the same 
basic musical phrase was used in the waltz 
hit of the operetta “Blossom Time.” 


Another example of how classical music 
may furnish the basic music for a popular 
song is found in the fox-trot song “J/ay- 
time,” popular a few years ago. The music 
of the chorus was taken from Chopin’s 
“Nocturne in E Minor.” And every one re- 
members that “Yes, We Have No Bananas” 
included Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus” and 
“The Bohemian Girl,’ as well as other 
classics. 


S IT necessary, then, for the writer of 

song poems tc study classical music in 

order to recognize good melodies for his 

song poems? No, it is not necessary, but 
(Continued on page 80) 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired), engrave music, 
make title covers, and print by any process. No order too 
small to receive attention. Estimate gladly furnished. We 
publish a book containing much valuable information for the 
new publisher. Price, $1.00, prepaid. 

Established 1876 
THE OTTO 


THE as ZIMMERMAN §&,50" © 








WRITERS OF SONG POEMS 
(OR MELODIES) 
One of America’s popular songwriters offers you a bona 
fide proposition. Send for it now and be convinced. 
Three of his songs alone sold over 400,000 phonograph 


records. 
RAY HIBBELER 


2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 


D103, 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK 
A recognized successful composer will write 
melody to your words, and harmonize, revise, 
making the same ready to submit to the market. 
Special price on Theme songs to writers. Self 
addressed envelope. 
95 Rutland Road, 





Brooklyn, New York 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


Just Released—First Edition of LON HEALY’S Latest Song 
“I'M A BOLD BAD RACKETEER” 
By Frank Harding, Music Publisher, New York. 

Send 30c to me for an autographed copy of this up-to-the- 
minute, entertaining song. It will give you an idea of my ability 
and prove that song-poem writers can get professional wor 
done at a very reasonable price by an expert writer. 
LON HEALY, Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs. 








MANY SONG POEMS WANTED 


Poems of 2 verses of 4 lines each and one 
chorus of 8 lines preferred. Longer poems 
considered. Free criticism. Send for latest 
and “best” proposition. 


“NATIONAL SONGLAND” 
Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 








WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 
Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I will help you get your song before 
audiences and into music stores with beautiful title 
pages and fine orchestrations. Write 
BURRELL VAN BUREN 


1901 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 








SONGWRITERS 
Substantial Advance Royalties are paid on pub- 
lisher’s acceptance. Write for Free Booklet on 
developing ideas for song words or music re- 
quired by Talking Pictures. 


NEWCOMER ASSOCIATES 
1674 Broadway New York 











SEND SONG POEMS 
50-50 Plan 
“Shady River’ (National Prize Song) is 50-50 song. 
“Blue Boy,” new—Free Prof. copies to singers and 
orchestras; a positive success, 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct 
from the publisher or editor of the publication. It is up-to-date and accurate informa- 
tion regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in 


this column, 





Prize Contests 


Julia Peterkin, Lewis Mumford and Ernest Boyd 
are the judges in the $10,000 Longmans-Green 
Novel Prize Contest, which closes December 1, 
1929. 

The contest is open to all authors who have 
never published a novel which has sold more 
than 5000 copies. 

The prize will be awarded to unpublished novels 
written in English, of between 40,000 and 125,000 
words in length. Translations from foreign lan- 
guages will not be eligible, nor novels that have 
appeared in magazine form. No restrictions as to 
subject or nationality of author will be made. 

The publisher will pay $7500 to the author 
whose manuscript is recommended for the first 
prize by the judges—$2500 as an outright prize, 
payable on the announcement of the decision of 
the judges, $5000 on account of royalties, one-haif 
payable on publication of the book and one-half 
within four months thereafter. If the first prize 
is won by an author who has had a previous novel 
published, a further sum of $2500 will be awarded 
to the author of the first novel whose manuscript 
is recommended by the judges for the first novel 
prize. This amount will be an advance on ac- 
count of royalties and will be paid on announcement 
of the winner. 

The publishers reserve the right to accept for 
publication on terms to be arranged between the 
author and publisher any manuscript submitted in 
the contest. Further information as to terms may 
be had by applying to the publishers, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

This contest is designed to encourage young 
authors and those who have not yet attracted 
general public attention. The decision of the 
judges will be based solely on the literary excel- 
lence of the manuscripts submitted, and will in 
no way be influenced by such considerations as their 
motion picture, dramatic, or serial possibilities. 





Every two months for six months from date of 
publication (September 13) Horace Liveright, Inc., 
61 W. 48th St. New York City, will give a 
prize of $100 for the best Luck Story or Luck 
Anecdote submitted by the owner of a copy of 
Lothrop Stoddard’s “Luck—Your Silent Partner.” 

The first contest closes on November 13, the 
second on January 13, and the third and final con- 
test on March 13. No stories will be returned. 


The judges in the contest are Dr. Lathrop Stod- 
dard, author of “Luck,’ and the Editorial Board 
for Horace Liveright, Inc., publishers of “Luck.” 

Only true stories are admissible to the contest. 

he story must be an actual lucky event or cir- 
cumstance which occurred in the life of the sender 
or some friend or relative. Substantial data to 
establish authenticity must accompany and be a 
part of the story. Real names must be used, and 
the time or times and place or places of occurrence 
fully and accurately described. There are no re- 
strictions as to the length of the story, but stories 
of the average length of those in this book are 
preferred to longer ones. The prize of $100 will 
be awarded on the first day of each month follow- 
ing the closing of the contest, that is, on December 
1, 1929, February 1, 1930, and April 1, 1930. 

Any one, anywhere, may enter this contest. Any 
one person may send in as many stories as he or 
she pleases, but each story must be sent in a sep- 
arate enclosure and each one must be accompanied 
by the contest blank. 

The winning stories and as many others as the 
judges deem good enough will be printed in any 
later editions of “Luck” that the publishers may 
issue. In each case, full credit will be given to the 
sender, but no compensation other than the prize 
will be given to any contributor. 

Write Horace Liveright at the above address 
for further details. 


The Jewish Tribune, in conjunction with the 
Stratford Company, offers a prize of $2000 for 
the best novel dealing with Jewish life. The con- 
test is open to all Jewish authors of English fiction. 
Only original work must be submitted, and no 
translations will be considered. The $2000 prize 
is for the first serial and book rights and is in 
addition to royalties. The prize-winning novel will 
be published in book form by the Stratford Com- 
pany and serially in The Jewish Tribune. The 
contest closes January 15, 1930. Manuscripts or 
requests for further information should be ad- 
dressed to the Jewish Novel Prize Contest, care 
of the Stratford Company, 289 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dorrance & Company, Philadelphia publishers, 
announce a prize of $1000 plus royalties for the 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin of Prohibition.” The cash 
prize is in addition to the usual book royalties, and 
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is not an advance to be charged against them, nor 
payment for serial rights. The sole condition of 
this prize novel contest, which is open to all re- 
gardless of race or residence, is that the manu- 
scripts submitted must deal with prohibition in the 
United States. 

The contest will close at midnight, June 1, 1930; 
the award will be announced the same month, pay- 
ment in full made simultaneously, and the winning 
novel published in September. The judges will be 
the editors of Dorrance & Company, save for a tie 
between wet and dry contestants, in which event 
a prominent clergyman for the drys, a leading wet, 
and the head of the publishing house shall decide. 
New authors as well as old, prohibitionist and anti- 
prohibitionist, may compete. The only editorial 
requirement is for original work, in the English 
language, typed, between 50,000 and 100,000 words 
long, addressed to the Prohibition Contest Editor, 
Dorrance & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Next year will see the 2000th birthday of the 
great Roman poet, Virgil, the immortal author 
of the Eclogues, Aeneids and the Georgics. A 
committee, of which Alice Hunt Bartlett is chair- 
man, will formulate plans for the celebration in 
the United States, and will co-operate with sim- 
ilar committees in other countries to make the 
celebration of Virgil’s birthday a world-wide event. 

If any of our readers desire to participate in 
this celebration or make suggestions, they are in- 
vited to write to Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 299 
Park Avenue, New York. Mrs. Bartlett is editor 
of the American Section, The Poetry Review. 


The Heart of America Music Publishing Com- 
pany, N. E. Station, Kansas City, Mo., is conduct- 
ing a contest for songwriters. They will accept 
and publish three songs on a royalty basis of 3c a 
copy on all sales made. These songs will be 
selected for merit and originality. Contest closes 
December 31, 1929. 


The terms of the second Longmans-Green Juve- 
nile Prize Contest will be, in general, the same as 
those of the first. The prize is to be $2000. Any 
vriginal unpublished story in English, suitable for 
girls or boys from twelve to sixteen years may 
be submitted, with no limitation as to plot, title 
or style. The publishers suggest as three suitable 
types: American historical stories, adventure 
stories, and realistic stories of modern life. The 
manuscript should be not less than 50,000 and not 
more than 70,000 words. The competition closes 
on September 30, 1930. 

he first Juvenile contest was won by Charles 
J. Finger’s “Courageous Companions,” a story of 
Magellan’s voyage around the world. Longmans- 
Green accepted eight other manuscripts, of which 
two were their authors’ first books. 


Agricultural and Allied Publications 


The Country Gentleman, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Philip S. Rose, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 3 years for $1.00. “This is 
a national publication for farm readers. Full-length 
and three-part serials are wanted; also short stories 
not more than 7500 words in length. We welcome 

(Continued on page 58) 
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“T"d have started ten years sooner on a literary career. But 
there was no Palmer Institute then, ,, Given a natural abile 
ity, some perseverance, and the necessary power to under 
stand instruction, any writer —would-be or experienced — 
would certainly find help in your course, The instruction 
ought to prevent a hundred false starts,” 
—KATHARINE NEWLIN BURT. 
—best known for “Quest” Cher sixth novel), ‘'Cock’s 
Feather,”’ and stories in “Red Book,’’ ‘Cosmopolitan,’ 
Harper’s,”’ “Country Gentleman,’ “McCall's.” 


Prevent 


those 
hundred 
false starts 


Must you write and rewrite . . . and when your 
story has come back, still rewrite? Trying to make 
those characters other than thin, spineless little 
ghosts. To make them alive, warm, complete!— 
doing dramatic things naturally and with feeling. 
Mary, for instance, going plausibly with a white, 
mocking face to the well and dropping a shining 
object into the soundless water . . . and old Miriam 
spying so! 

It isn’t easy to make a story luminous and liv- 
ing. But the Palmer Institute can help you do so 
without a falter. They can take that story you 
are putting onto paper, and pour power inside it 
- - » life the characters to their own eager or plod- 
ding feet . . . make them fight, scheme, worry, 
strike out blindly, or lovably—pull their own story 
into tangles about them! Palmer instruction offers 
a surer, happier way than the “hundred false 
starts."* It is as personal as it is inspirational. It 
is fresh, authentic, thorough. With Palmer instruc 
tion, you make your stories salable while you 
awrite them. 

Palmer Courses are endorsed by: Katharine Newlin Burt, 
(her “Cock’s Feather™ is one of the year's best sellers), Jim 
Tully, Carl Clausen, Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Alex McLaren, Julie M. Lippmann, 
Charles Kenyon, Frederick Stuart Greene, 


Send the coupon and let us tell you more, 
oa en a an Gn Gh Gn SD Gnas om os os ob on oom, 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
CLAYTON HAMILTON... PRESIDENT 
Dept. 15-Y, Palmer Building, Hollywood, California 
I am interested in: O Short Story Writing 0 English and Self- 
Expression O Photoplay Writing 





Name. 


Address 
All correspondence strictly confidential. No salesman will ealh 
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Editorial Criticism 


RITICISM of fiction Mss., by a former 
C editor of 25 years’ standing, from the 
professional editorial point of view, 
with practical constructive suggestions for 
improvement. Full personal attention to 
each case and each case given strictly indi- 
vidual handling. Frankness, not flattery. 
Individual courses of instruction and devel- 
opment a specialty. Send for booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
Carmel, New York 


Formerly editor McClure’s, Adventure, Romance; 
managing editor Delineator; four other maga- 
zines; author Fundamentals of Fiction Writing,” 
“Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing’; fiction 
and articles in leading magazines. 














We'll Help You to Sell 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc. Send for circulars and editorial recommendations. 








$1250 For Original Photoplay Story 


Our sales department sold unknown author’s first story 
for above amount. e revise, copyright and market 
stories for both silent and talking pictures. Located 
in the heart of motion picture industry. We know the 
demand. Established 1917. Free Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western and Santa Monica Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 








DE LUXE SERVICE 
For $1.00 and return postage, I will criticise, 
and furnish list of six best possible markets, 
for any manuscript under 8,000 words. Quality 
typing at low rates. Write for circular. 
ANNE DONALDSON 
60 Fourteenth Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 








YOUR HANDWRITING 
Did you know it contained a picture of your character, 
with all faults and talents clearly revealed? Let me 
convince you. A $5 two-page analysis for only $2 while 
this offer lasts. Send 20 lines of your writing in ink 
on unlined paper to 
W. E. LANDSTROM, Graphologist 

151 Church Street, Haledon, Paterson, N. J. 














EARN MONEY WRITING 


My service will help you write with care and skill. It will 
show you how to get ideas, how to develop them, how to 
write stories that sell. Short-story writing taught by mail 
in ten lessons; also typing, criticism, literary revision, and 
sales service. Write for particulars. 


LESLIE CLEMENS 








138 Cameron St., N., Kitchener, Ont., Canada 








Writer’s Digest 


SCENARIO MARKET TODAY 
(Continued from page 27) 


TORIES submitted to the studios via the 
mails, as a rule, are not read. But sto- 
ries submitted by a known agent receive con- 
sideration. He will not submit worthless 
trite or badly written stories lest he lose his 
market and find the studios practically closed 
to him. For this reason the agent in Holly- 
wood is choosy, well up in the latest market 
reports, looking for “hot tips” in regard to 
openings, and he can personally “plug” a 
story—things that the out-of-town writer 
can not know about or do for himself. Judg- 
ing then by reports that the writer of origi- 
nal stories receives directly from the studios 
where he has submitted his manuscripts, the 
situation is most discouraging, but here in 
Hollywood we feel that big prospects are 
in view for the new writer. For the mo- 
ment, it looks as though the story is to be 
the first consideration rather than who 
wrote it. 

The talking picture is, for the time being, 
an accepted fact. The stage playwrights 
imported to Hollywood failed to “deliver 
the goods” because when asked to write 
screen action they wrote “stage business” 
which is quite a different matter. In col- 
laborating with photodramatists a curious 
hodge-podge resulted-the outcome was a 
dearth of good stories for talking pictures. 
Hence, the sudden call for original stories 
on the part of the producers. 


While there is no doubt that talking pic- 
tures are here to stay, it is quite unlikely 
that this form of entertainment will actively 
supplant the silent picture. Sometime ago 
Universal announced that silent versions of 
many of its talking pictures would be 
released. 

The Hollywood Daily Screen World is 
authority for the statement that William 
Fox (the acknowledged leader in the pro- 
duction of talkies) would issue silent ver- 
sions of all talkies made at his West Coast 
studio. 

Experience has proved that the story writ- 
ten expressly for the screen is the one that 
can best be adapted for silent or talking 
production. 
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New Books for Your Library 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book cata- 


logues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books to its readers. 


All books selected make interesting reading and are authoritative. 


Art of Inventing Characters...........00++0 $2.50 Where and How to Sell Manuscripts......... 3.50 
Georges Polti Wm. B. McCourtie 
Rest CF Vareates oc viciicccccesevvsvese 2.00 The Writer’s Book. ..ccccccccccscvccccceces 2.50 
Esenwein and Roberts James Knapp Reeve 
Art of Writing Photoplays.............+-- - 1.00 Writer's Tes Bee... cc cece sercececeves 1.50 
Henry Albert Philips Wm. Dana Orcutt 
A College Grammar............. o8ereweees BBO The Wedter’s Barbet. .cccccccvsecsecvcess 1.00 
Mason Long Writer’s Digest 
The Correct Word and How to Use It....... 1.65 The Writer’s Question and Answer Manual... 1.00 
J. Turck Baker Harry V. Martin 
Desk Book of Errors in English..........-.. 1.75 Elements of Plot Construction............ oo £0 
Frank Vizetelly Richard K. Abbott 
Editorials and Editorial Writing............ 3.25 Writing the Short Story........-..+.seee++ 2.25 
Robert Wilson Neal J. Berg Esenwein 
Eighty-Eight Ways to Make Money......... 1.20 Writer’s Index of Good Form and Good 
Arthur S. Hoffman ee rr ete ee 1.50 
Fiction Writing for Profit......... censuses 2.50 John Manly and Edith Rickert 
Joseph and Cumberland Synonyms and Antonyms.........++++e+e88 3.00 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing...........- 2.00 F Allen 
Arthur S. Hoffman Literary Criticism. ......c.ccccoccesccccccces 3.00 
How to Prepare Manuscripts............+.-++ 1.00 Phil Buck, Jr. 
Emma Gary Wallace Acres of Diamonds. .......-.2sccsccscceree 1.35 
How to Syndicate Manuscripts............. - 1.00 Russell H. Conwell 
Felix J. Koch Prose Preleremees...cccccccccsccccccccnses 2.00 
How to Write a Short Story............-+-+:5 1.75 Cox and Freeman 
Michael Joseph English Synonyms........-..-..e+seeceees 2.50 
How to Write Photoplays..........--+.++++6:+ 1.00 rabb 
W. L. Gordon Grant Sart Bees. 650s cccwsccccoescccces 1.60 
How to Write Short Stories............--++. 1.00 W. J. Dawson 
L. Josephine Bridgart Outlining Effective Writing...........-.+++ -70 
Juvenile Story Writing. ......cccecccccvvces 2.10 5 Dolch 
Robinson Contemporary Short Stories..........+++++. 2.50 
Making Your Camera Pay...........-s+ee08 1.15 G. H. Gerould 
Frederick C. Davis One Hundred Best Novels Condensed........ 5.00 
The Newspaper Game.........-seeeeeeceres 1.50 Edwin A. Grozicr 
Hiram Wallace aad Chats on Feature Writing.............++++:. 2.75 
Practical Journalism........esseeee8 eee 2.00 H. Harrington 
Edwin Shuman Commercial Side of Literature............-. 2.50 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story. 5.00 Michael Joseph 
John Gallishaw Notable Short Stories....ccccccccvecccvesees 1.20 
Peak OE Cie: Bee Ba so oc occccceccsccccs 1.50 E. B. Knickerbocker 
Henry Albert Phillips Development of the American Short Story.... 2.50 
Plotting the Short Story....ccsccccceccsesses 1.00 F. L. Pattee 
hunn Handbook of Effective Writing............. 1.20 
Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer....... 1.65 W. K. Smart 
Frank Vizetelly Pe GE Gis: kes cc cc ccciccnceeve 2.00 
Rhymes and Meters........... ei Go Se lero seneise -75 W. Basil of Worsfold 
Horatio Winslow Playwriting for Profit. ........ccccsccseces 3.50 
ee INS 65055 84408646050 0550006 2.50 Arthur E. Krows 
Peter Mark Roget The Theater: 3000 Years of Drama......... 10.00 
Scenario Writing Today... ....scccscesceccs 1.50 Sheldon Cheney 
Grace Lytton The Man Behind the Book................+.. 2.50 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Henry Van Dyke 
Writing RR ee ee nn ne ee 2.10 Gs se danwasameseereresionneseonse 2.50 
Agnes M. Reeve : Ring W. Lardner 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations............. 1.50 Modern Writers at Works... ...c.cccccccccce 3.00 
Georges Polti J. K. Piercy 
Univereal Piet Cateleg....ccccccecccsvcvcces 150 Magazine Article Writing... .......scccccsee 2.75 
Henry Albert Phillips E. Brennecke and D. L. Clark 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.............. 2.50 Handbook for Readers and Writers.......... 3.50 
J. Walker Henrietta Gerwig 
How to Write Serial Fiction................ 2.50 NN 6s anche cee nedanatcwvesouw 1.40 
Michael Joseph John Cann Bailey 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Tm enclone 8... ccscccccesc 
following books: 


(currency, money order or stamps), 


ORDER BLANK 


for which please send me, postpaid, the 
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The Market for Clean Plays 


We BUY Manuscripts from 
PLAYWRIGHTS 


We SELL Printed Copies of Plays 
to STAGES 


Send us your MANUSCRIPTS of original 
Plays, which are clean, interesting, elevating. 
Our slogan is, “The stage should be a place of 
education and of decent entertainment.” 

Good Modern Comedy-Dramas are preferred 
at present. We are also interested in— 

Clean Comedies 
Musical Comedies 
Operettas 

Graduation Plays 
True Children’s Plays 
Pageants 

Religious Plays 

Greatest demand for Modern Comedy - 
Dramas, which must be clean in words and 
ideas, not suggestive, interesting in plot and 
scenes, not in any way “preachy,” nevertheless 
containing wholesome ideas. 








The Catholic Dramatic Movement 
610 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Publishers of Clean Plays 
and of the 
Only Illustrated Catholic Dramatic Monthly Magazine 


“PRACTICAL STAGE WORK” 


The title of the magazine indicates its purpose—prac- 
tical detail work in dramatics for the benefit of stages 
in societies, congregations, schools, and institutions. 
The only magazine of its kind in the large field of 
dramatics. The official publication of THE CATHOLIC 
DRAMATIC GUILD. 

Subscription to PRACTICAL STAGE WORK is 
only $1.50 per year. Single copy, 20c. 








Automotive Articles Wanted! 
THE BATTERY MAN wants articles on merchandising, 
servicing, and technical subjects pertinent to Automotive 
Electrical and Battery Stations. Line drawings, photos, and 
cuts are acceptable to use with material offered. 
Submit your material to us if it is in our field. Prompt 
consideration will be given to all offerings. 


THE BATTERY MAN, Terre Haute, Ind. 








STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both Photoplay (silent 
and talking) and Magazine field. Manuscripts developed and 
— for submission to studios and publishers. Established 

917. Location and exceptional facilities make our SERVICE 
MOST ADVANTAGEOUS. Sales Department operated on 
commission basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 











OOK MANUSCRIPTS 


All Subjects—Fiction (Novel length), Verse, 
World War, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 
cine, Science, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Miscellaneous. Immediate 
Reading and Report. No reading fee. Prose 
(30,000 words up); Verse (book-size collections). 
prt. W.B., DORRANCE & CO., Publishers, Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia Pa. 








Writer’s Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 
articles of national agricultural interest, 3500 words ; 
and articles of special interest to farm women, 
2500 words. Humor is always acceptable. We 
report within a week to ten days, and pay full 
market rates on acceptance.” 





The Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Arthur H. Jenkins, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; 4 years for $1. 
technical magazine for farm families. “We want 
short stories, 4000 to 5000 words, and novelettes, 
25,000 to 30,000 words, by prominent writers only. 
Short humorous material is needed, and general 
illustrated articles of 1500 to 2000 words. Manu- 
scripts are reported within ten days and payment 
made on acceptance at first-class rates.” 





Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Richard W. Westwood, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
are overstocked in all directions and are not buy- 
ing except on special assignment. Will consider 
queries only. Payment is one to two cents a word 
on acceptance.” 





Business and Financial Trade Journals 


Coast Investor and Industrial Review, 576 Sacra- 
mento St., San Francisco, Calif. “We want arti- 
cles on securities, length restricted to 2000 words. 
Our preference is for articles of from 1200 to 1400 
words. They should be analytical and informative ; 
information that an investor is apt to want. Arti- 
cles must be authoritative and accurate—no bunk. 
We pay from one to two cents a word, according to 
quality of article. Payment is made on publi- 
cation.” 


Credit Monthly, 1 Park Ave., New York. Rod- 
man Gilder, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We desire articles under 1000 
words on the relations between creditor whole- 
salers or manufacturers, and debtor merchants. 
Photographs are used to illustrate these articles. 
We report promptly and pay on acceptance.” 








Distribution and Warehousing, 249 W. 39th St., 
New York City. Kent B. Stiles, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We publish 
articles about problems of public warehouse exec- 
utives and problems of industrial sales and traffic 
managers who distribute their goods through public 
warehouses. We are not interested in information 
relating to private warehousing, and this distinc- 
tion is overlooked by the average free lance con- 
tributor. A private warehouse is one operated by 
a manufacturing company for storage of its own 
products, etc. If it is a household goods ware- 
house, it sells to housewives. We use spontaneous 
news items, articles, photographs. Length should 
not be greater than the information justified—and 
that may be 50 or 2000 words. Payment runs from 
three-fourths to one cent a word, and sometimes 
we pay higher if article is of exceptional value. 
$2.00 is paid for photographs. The prospective 
contributor should browse through a copy of our 
magazine before submitting anything; one will be 
sent on request. We need live wire correspon- 
dents in several cities—notably, Chicago, St. Louis 
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and San Francisco. Preferably they should be 
newspapermen or free lance writers who are spe- 
cializing in trade journal correspondence and who 
desire to add still another paper to their string. 
We report within a week, and pay on tenth of 
month of publication.” 


Educational Magazines 


Industrial-Arts Magazine, 129 E. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. John J. Metz, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “Ours is an 
educational magazine in industrial arts and voca- 
tional education. We can use articles on new 
teaching methods in classes, progress made in this 
type of work, new tests found to be successful in 
teaching a class, new equipment found in typical 
school shops, etc. Articles on the following sub- 
jects are wanted: Woodworking, Turning, Pat- 
ternmaking, Machine Shop Practice, Sheet Metal 
Work, Forging, Foundry Work, Auto Mechanics, 
Auto Electricity, Electricity, ‘Architectural and 
Mechanical Drawing, Printing, Aeronautics, Book- 
binding, Concrete Work, Farm Mechanics, Home 
Mechanics, and other lines of industrial arts work. 
Major articles are to be from 1000 to 5000 words 
in length. Articles on shop projects and problems, 
accompanied by illustrations, should not be more 
than 250 words in length. News items are ac- 
cepted. Photographs if acceptable are paid for at 
varying rates. We pay one-half cent a word on 
acceptance.” 





National Kindergarten Association, 8 W. 40th 
St., New York City. Florence J. Ovens, Editor. 
“Articles should deal with the problems that con- 
front parent and child, in an understanding and 
sympathetic manner. A dogmatic style is to be 
avoided. Narration is preferred to exposition. A 
graphically told incident, illustrative either of a 
wise or an unwise method used in child training, 
is much more effective than mere statements of 
facts regarding it. Simplicity is most desirable. 
Articles should run between 450 and 600 words 
in length, and payment is $5 an article.” 





The Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. 
M. S. Adcock, Editor. Issued ten times yearly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are interested in 
practical ideas and methods of teaching school, 
administration and supervision. Also plays, reci- 
tations, songs, covers, not over 1600 words in 
length. We report promptly and pay $1.50 a page 
on publication.” 





Electric and Related Trade Journals 


The Battery Man, Terre Haute, Ind. M. A. 
Denny, Business Manager. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
merchandising and technical articles pertaining to 
the automotive, electrical, battery or auto super- 
service trade. Material should be written from 
the service station standpoint, about 500 to 3000 
words. Line drawings are very acceptable. Poetry 
also, if pertinent to the trade. We report prompt- 
ly and pay on publication, one-half to one cent a 
word.” 

(Continued on page 62) 
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aNeEw KinDof 
DICTIONARY 


—with FIVE SECRETS 
of Speedier Reference 


ERE, at last, is an end to the “detour 

dictionary” with its cross-reference 
definitions. At a glance, you can now get a 
simple yet complete definition—given in 
words of common usage that do not require 
further definition themselves! 


, 


Large Type. Refer- 
ence words in usu- 
ally bold type—two 


lines high. No search- 

ing. No eye-strain. 

9 Single Reference, 
Each definition com- 

plete in itself—in sim- 

ple language—no cross- 


But this is only one of 
the FIVE secrets listed in 
the left-hand column which 
make The WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED the perfect 
modern reference book for 
busy people — in home, 
office, and school. What 
would it mean to you to 


reference. have a dictionary that 
3 Modern Usage printed your reference word 
First. Instead of in bold, legible type two 


giving derivatives first 
and current meaning 
last, gives present 
meaning first. 
Patented Thumb 
Index. Leads you 
easily to page you 
want. 
5 3000 Illustrations. 
Full-page color 
plates and text illus- 


lines high—contained the 
up-to-date, new expressions 
in the language—profusely 
illustrated with an average 
of two pictures to every 
single page! Accurate and 
scholarly, edited by Henry 
Seidel Canby, Ph.D.; Wm. 
D. Lewis, A. M. Ph.D., 





trations average two to | Litt. D., and Thos. K 
each page. Saves time Brown, jr., Ph.D. Ps : 







by making pictures tell 
the story, A 
itech Your bookseller will be 


glad to show you— 


J WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
Encyclopedic Edition 


Or you may mail coupon below, without a 
money. So confident are we that you 7 
will be delighted, we will # 9 
send it on five days’ free .# a 
examination to respon- ee ses 
sible people sin- ae i OO yt 
cerely inter- ot cs ® 
ested. Mail Poa CoN sas 
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Writer’s Word-List No. 2 


THE HUMAN CHARACTER: 
HIS APPEARANCE 


The lists on Color are alone 
worth the price to any writer. 
Includes Costume and Ornament. 


Price Postpaid—Money order or cash, $1.00. 
Check or new 2c stamps, $1.10. 


Cc. V. SHOLL 
Dept. 2, Box 376, Mankato, Minn. 


Your money back if you are not pleased. 
No. 1. Verbs of Speech—50 Cents. 








ARE YOU ONE OF THE FIVE? 
Only 5 of 50 writers are selling regularly. 
Are you? You can be, if you wish. My 
Service increases sales and lessens labor. Send 
for circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 








LITERARY CONSULTANT 


Revision — Tutoring — Collaboration 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 


Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 











Rejected Short Stories Sold 
Free reading, no commission charged. With criticism 
and revision authors coached on characterization, plot- 
ting, suspense, climax. Specialists on love, western, fly- 
ing, detective, confession stories. Typing, 50c thousand, 
SHORT STORY SPECIALISTS 
767 BZ. t70ee Bi, WY. CS. Provo, So. Dak. 
283 Lisgar St., Ottawa, Can. 








PROTECTION 


Protect your manuscripts. A copyright backs 
up your claim to original material by law. If 
your manuscript or idea is plagiarized, you are 
protected. Let us copyright your work. 
RALSTON COMPANY 


1227 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, O. 








CAN YOU BEAT THIS? 


Straight Typing............50 cts. a thousand words 
Typing with Revision....... 60 cts. a thousand words 
Revision without Typing.....50 cts. a thousand words 
(Special rates on lengthy or book manuscripts.) 
CHIRON ccccasvscctvveevs 75 cts. a thousand words 
Thorough Revision...........- $1.00 a thousand words 
(Not including stories, poems, plays or novels.) 
Clippings on any subject... .25 cts. a thousand words 


(Special rates on large quantities.) 


Research work 
(Ask us. It depends on time spent, difficulties in 
finding material, amount to be found, etc. You pay 
the postman. Further particulars on inquiry.) 


Address: BOX 263, ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
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SOME TRADE PAPER WRITERS 
I HAVE MET 


(Continued from page 34) 


Possibly you, Mr. Beginning Writer, are 
tied to a job or lack the funds for scouring 
the country in quest of interesting people. 
But have you tried your own home town? 
Who are the leaders in retailing, in manu- 
facturing, in farming, in civic activities? 
There is romance in every career. Geraghty 
would find it, if he were walking up and 
down your streets. And he would do it 
without one-tenth, nay, one-hundredth the 
opportunity you have, for you know your 
town and its people, as only those who actu- 
ally live in a community can learn to know it. 

There is another kind of business article 
which occasionally finds a market and wins 
a foothold for a new writer, even in a highly 
specialized trade publication. And that is 
the “outside viewpoint” article, of the kind 
I once bought from an unknown typewriter- 
tapper who could be called— 


Cummings. Fresh from college, with a 
yearn for writing and nothing to write 
about, was Cummings. He took the first 
job that came along—it doesn’t matter, for 
our purpose what it was—and began to write 
in his spare time. He had an amusing style 
and an analytical turn of mind, but his ig- 
norance of any trade or profession was com- 
plete. None the less, happening to pick up 
a copy of Printed Salesmanship, he decided 
to give us a whirl. And since he couldn’t 
write about advertising as an expert, he 
would write about it as a layman! 

His article, which was accepted on the 
spot, dealt with the impressions that a plain, 
ordinary “consumer” formed from reading 
the advertisements that attempted to sell him 
various articles. It was, you can see, the 
kind of an article anybody could write—if 
they had thought of it. Professional adver- 
tising men spend a great deal of energy in 
analyzing the public’s “reaction” to their 
work. Advertisements cost money, and if 
they don’t impress the public in the right 
way, the money is wasted. It is therefore 
very important to know what every-day 
folks think about the ads. And that was 
what Cummings proceeded to tell them. 

Naturally, in his limited space he couldn’t 
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analyze every ad he had ever seen. So he 
limited his article to one particular type of 
advertising, and set his reactions down on 
paper. His story was intensely helpful and 
practical to the type of readers who took 
our magazine. It told them, in no uncer- 
tain terms, that some of their favorite ad- 
vertising stunts did not register so well with 
the average buyer. It upset a few of their 
pet illusions, and it took a little courage on 
our part to publish the article, stepping as it 
did on several advertisers’ toes. But we 
ran it, and our readers approved. 

I don’t know whether Cummings extended 
his method to other fields than advertising, 
but there is no reason why articles of this 
nature could not be sold to almost any trade 
magazine. I can imagine, for example, an 
article addressed to the banker, in The Bank- 
ers’ Monthly, by somebody who did not 
know the first thing about the technicalities 
of banking, but who represented the average 
depositor’s reactions to the way the average 
bank went after his account and handled it 
after it was obtained. I can see the value in 
such a publication as The Dry Goods Econ- 
omist of an article by an average shopper in 
a dry goods store. The possibilities are 
endless. 

I have chosen these four of the many writ- 
ers with whom I have come in contact be- 
cause they offer the greatest number of 
“do’s” and don’ts” for the new writer in 
the business-paper field. We can’t all be 
Shortons—although we can emulate his 
methods. We can, given the ability to write 
and the proper coaching, develop along the 
lines of a Geraghty or a Cummings. But 
none of us, even the newest and greenest 
beginner, needs to be a Blaufuss! 
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FREE CRITICISM 


Features Unusual 
New Service 
for Authors 


Examine the five features of 
this remarkable Literary Serv- 
ice. From the first draft of your 
Ms. to the receipt of a check 
from the publisher, it assures 
you diligent co-operation. Con- 


vince yourself 
that this new 
complete service 
relieves you of 
every wWOITy, ex- 
pense and re- 
sponsibility, that 
it achieves pub- 
lication of sale- 
able Mss., and 
assists you to 
earn the profits 
you deserve. 
Send Mss. for 
free first analy- 
sis to 


HYDRA BOOK CORP. 


100 Fifth Ave., Dept. 310, N. Y. C. 





. Every Ms. re- 


- Detailed analysis 


. Mss. prepared for 


. Maximum rates 


. Prompt payments 





Complete 
“5.Point” 
Service 


viewed FREE. 


of saleable Mss. 
at actual han- 
dling cost. 


acceptance, and 
placed on com- 
mission basis. 


obtained. 








assured. 





















1 PER 
TYPED 
Cc PAGE 











Postoffice Box 532 





Send Manuscript at once—but no money. 
typing is completed 


ARCHIBALD H. McLEES 
Bristol, Pa., U. S. A. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING at lowest rate ever offered! 
PLUS—Bond Paper ‘4c per sheet 
PLUS—Carbon Copy Ic per sheet 
PLUS—Necessary Postage 


You receive bill when 
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Save a Dollar 


ON THIS MOST USEFUL OF 
ALL RHYMING DICTIONARIES:- 


Walker’s 
Rhyming 
Dictionary 


This big, 706-page Rhyming Dictionary is 
the most helpful book for writers of verse 
and songs ever published. The whole Eng- 
lish language is arranged according to the 
termination of each word. (Also useful in 
devising salable cross-word puzzles.) 


As in the ordina 





—_ _— dictionary, words fol- 
low each other in 

WALKER’S alphabetical order ac- 
ages | to the a 

they begin with, in 

RHYMING this agg | aggre 
ary they follow eac 

DICTIONARY other according to the 


letters they end with. 
All words, therefore, 
that end with oa are 
: 1: placed first in this 
lind (x book, instead of all 
Ps 1 words that begin with 
eet, a as in the regular 
iad dictionary. 
Hae, To illustrate, let us 
“1.7. 308) suppose that the writer 
of a poem or song has 
Cloth bound, 706 pages. ended a line with the 
word extension. He 
wants a suitable rhyming word. He turns to his 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and immediately finds 
ascension, descension, dimension, to pension, sus- 
‘aga discussion, and many others. If the word 
e night, we have height, fight, might, plight, light, 
fright, sprite, white, tsght, sight, kite, bite, etc. 


1 Yr’s. Subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, and Rhyming Dictionary 


ALL FOR $3.50 


The regular price of Walker’s Rhyming Diction- 
ary alone is $2.50, and of Writers’ Digest, $2.00 a 
ey By using the coupon now, you can secure 

oth for only $8.50, saving a dollar on an unbeat- 
able combination that every writer needs. 


DOLLAR-SAVING COUPON—CLIP NOW 


WRITERS’ DIGEST, 
223 E. 13th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send me Walker's Rhyming Dictionary and enter 
(or extend) | subscription for Writers’ Digest an 
entire year, all for $3.50, postpaid. I enclose this 
amount. cM. O., currency or check acceptable.) 





Ree 








Neme .. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 59) 


Radio Broadcast, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y. Willis Kingsley Wing, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
This magazine is now published as a merchandis- 
ing and technical magazine of the radio industry. 
“Merchandising and technical articles are desired, 
but it is preferred that the editorial department be 
queried before the submission of articles. We re- 
port within two weeks, and pay at the rate of one 
to two cents a word.” 





Radio Digest, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
Harold P. Brown, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “Feature articles concern- 
ing radio artists and entertainers—especially those 
of national prominence—are wanted. These articles 
should be of an exclusive nature and embody facts 
and incidents not generally known and syndicated 
by the regular publicity agents. This is the only 
material from unsolicited writers in which we are 
interested. Radio Digest does not touch at all 
on any subject pertaining to the technical end of 
Radio. Photos of radio stars should accompany 
articles. We report within ten days, and pay on 
publication.” 





Fiction Markets 


Magazine, 80 Lafayette St. New 
York City. H. A. McComas, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use the 
whole of the Western action theme, plus the North- 
west and sports theme. This magazine is particu- 
larly devoted to the active life and work of the 
cowboy. We want stories that have in them a 
lot of physical action, have good, strong, logical 
plots, in which there are no Indians, and in which 
there is little or no woman or love interest. We 
may use material dealing with any part of the old 
West or the new West, but all such Western ma- 
terial must be so written that it sounds as though 
it is or could be occurring today. Short stories 
for Ace-High run from 3500 to 7500 words in 
length; novels should be 35,000 words in length; 
serials, 65,000 words and divided as follows into 
six installments of 18,000, 16,000, 11,000, 9000, 
7000 and 4000 words, respectively. We use very 
little poetry. Manuscripts are reported on within 
ten days, and payment is made on 5th and 20th of 
each month, at the rate of two cents a word 
and up.” 


Ace-High 





The Chicagoan, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Martin J. Quigley, Editor and Publisher. Is- 
sued fortnightly; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
welcome articles up to 1500 words dealing with 
Chicago and Chicago personalities—no business, 
success, inspiration or how copy. Must be alert, 
town-wise, high-hat. Humorous skits to about 
300 words are wanted. Address Francis C. Cough- 
lin, Literary Editor. We report within two weeks, 
and pay on publication at two cents a word for 
special material.” 





Current History Magazine, 229 W. 48rd St., 
New York City. George W. Ochs Oakes, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want authentic articles of contemporary history 
of about 3000 words in length.” 
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Breezy Stories, 1071 Sixth Ave. New York 
City. Cashel Pomeroy, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “In the line of fiction, 
we want short stories ranging in length from 
3000 to 7000 words, novelettes any length between 
12,000 and 18,000 words. Snappy frivolous and 
short verse not over 28 lines is used. Sex mate- 
rial only. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks, and payment is made on acceptance, one 
cent a word for fiction and 25c a line for verse.” 





Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York. H. A. Keller, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; { 25c a copy. “We are in the market for 
book length detective novels. Report is made 
promptly, and we pay one cent a word and up on 
acceptance.” 





Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New, 


York. Howard V. Bloomfield, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We desire 
detective, police and crime short stories and fact 
articles of 3000 to 8000 words, novelettes 12,000 
to 18,000, and serials 30,000 to 70,000 words. We 
do not want much romantic interest, and we have 
no taboos, except on outworn plots. We also 
use detective and crime fillers up to 500 words. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and we pay one and a half cents a word and up, 
and one cent a word for fillers, on acceptance.” 





Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York City. 
Helen J. Day, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We want first person stories 
of love and romance; 2500 to 6000 words in length. 
Report is made within six weeks to three months, 
and payment on acceptance, two cents a word.” 





“Miss 1929,” 80 Lafayette St. New York. Is- 
sued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
stories which are spontaneous, natural, quick-mov- 
ing, with no set plot requirements except a grip- 
ping appeal to the modern girl. Length, 3000 to 
8000 words. Can use occasional serial stories of 
three or four parts. Short articles, individual or 
general, on the success of girls of today, are want- 
ed. We usually report in three weeks.” 


Shade Publishing ‘Company, 1008 W. York St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. H. A. Shade, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy. “We want risque fiction with 
Parisian background as the American likes his 
stories, from 1000 to 4000 words, illustrated if 
possible. Also would like art studies that are fit 
for publication and then that class of photographs 
that have sex appeal. We report within two 
weeks and pay one-half cent a word on publica- 
tion.” 


Sky-High Stories, 80 Lafayette | St., New York 
City. Allan K. Echols, Editor. “We are in the 
market for shorts from 2500 to 4000 words in 
length. Heroes must be young. Stories must have 


(Continued on page 66) 











PLOTTO 


A New Method of Plot 
Suggestion for Writers 
of Creative Fiction 
By 
WILLIAM WALLACE COOK 


is as helpful to the professional 
writer of fiction as to the ama- 
teur. 


The noted editor, publisher 
and publicist, Col. S.S. McClure, 
writes of PLOTTO: “It is cer- 
tainly as essential to a writer as 
a dictionary, or as a Roget’s 
Thesaurus—with this difference: 
There is no inspiration in a dic- 
tionary, while PLOTTO is a liv- 
ing thing, full of suggestions and 
hints, and rich in the very mate- 
rial that turns the imagination 
into the reality of the written 
word.” 


The famous writer, H. Bed- 
ford-Jones, writes of PLOTTO: 
“You have produced a marvelous 
thing here, a tremendous help to 
writers.” 


Send stamp for de- 
scriptive booklet. 


AppRESsS: 


WILLIAM WALLACE COOK 
Marshall, Michigan 
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EDITORIAL ASSISTANCE 


A free-lance writer offers a distinctive literary service 
to those who wish to write; to writers whose sales are 
infrequent; to professionals who desire increased sales 
and disposal of foreign rights; and to those who require 
competent criticism and marketing service. 

This is a personal service conducted by a writer 
thoroughly acquainted with the editorial requirements 
of editors both here and abroad. Writers are aided 
by collaboration rather than by stereotyped criticisms. 


The alert writer, who desires intelligent literary 
assistance and representation, is invited to investigate 
this offer. Particulars on request. 


EMIL ZUBRYN 
P. O. Box 4, Station G, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WRITERS 


A writer of modern air and western stories, numerous ar- 
ticles, etc., will collaborate on short stories for $2.50 per 
thousand words. Revision, criticism. Typing with carbon 
copy, 50c per thousand words. Manuscript sales. Reading fee 
of one dollar. 125 Manuscript Markets, 25c. 


GEORGE A. SIMMONS 


Box 465, New Castle, Pa. 





SELL YOUR STORY! 


For adequate representation among talking picture 
producers, New York market, send your stories promptly. 
No special form, theme, dialogue or length required. 
The story is the thing! Correspondence invited. 


DANIEL O’MALLEY COMPANY 
109 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 





YOU WRITE IT—LET US SELL IT 
We market short stories, novelettes, 
songs, poems, etc. 

Expert criticism, revision and typing. 
NATIONAL WRITERS’ SERVICE 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neatly and accurately. Minor errors corrected. 
Carbon Copy. Reasonable rates. A trial tells. 


(MISS) GRACE MASKELL 


Goderich, Ontario, Canada 








Active Writer Will Help You 
I am selling short stories, feature articles, and poems, 
Have time to help with your manuscripts along same 
line. Brief constructive criticism on any manuscript 
under 8000 words with market suggestion for one 
dollar. Poems, 2 cents per line. 


CLAUDE B. CARTER 
156 E. Tulane Road, Columbus, Ohio 
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THE MUNSEY GROUP 
(Continued from page 6) 
No crime, no mystery, no sophistication or 
realism, no humor except incidentally and 
no married life. 

In short we want stories that appeal to 
the normal, wholesome, unmarried Ameri- 
can girl between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five. We particularly desire those 
that are helpful psychologically. For in- 
stance, one story recently accepted furnished 
a practical plan for overcoming timidity and 
becoming popular. Another offered an ac- 
ceptable solution to the age-old problem of 
the girl in love with a too-attractive man. 

We demand simplicity and sincerity rath- 
er than literary style, and desire a good deal 
of dialogue. Right now we are badly in 
need of stories with foreign settings. Any 
of the glamorous, romantic countries of the 
globe are eligible: England, Scotland and 
Germany are ineligible as not essentially ro- 
mantic, but don’t forget that the girl must 
be an American. 

The hero should be brought into the story 
as near page one as possible. He is prefer- 
ably American; the heroine is arbitrarily so. 
The story must end with a movie fadeout; 
i. e., a love clinch. The elements of strug- 
gle and suffering in the plot should be based 
directly upon the love interest. Only mod- 
ern day stories wanted. 

Plenty of emotion and romantic color. 
No moralizing, very little description; keep 
the stream of action flowing. Open with 
dialogue or some bit of action which is vital 
to the story. Above all, we want stories 
featuring sentiment rather than technique, 
built around the heroine. 

All-Story short fiction should run between 
4000 and 7000 words; novelettes, 12,000 to 
15,000, and serials up to 30,000. No short 
shorts. No fillers. No articles. Sentiment- 
al verse from the girl’s viewpoint, idealiz- 


ing love. 





Not a school—no courses or books to sell. 
as thousands of successful writers. 


508 Western and Santa Monica Bidg., 








$8 FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 


For Silent and Talking Pictures 

You are just as capable of writing acceptable stories 
é Original plots and ideas are what is wanted. Plots accepted 
in any form. Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 
FRANKLIN, OHIO —_ 


DO YOU KNOW 


that ours is the oldest established Literary Service in America? For twenty-five years it has 
served writers, hundreds of whom have testified their appreciation of our aid. 

We read manuscripts and give writers the benefit of our experience in perfecting them 
to the point where they will be acceptable to editors and publishers. 

To be entirely free for this work we have disposed of our monthly magazine, The 
Writer's Bulletin, which is now consolidated with Writer's Digest. Our work in future 
will be wholly confined to the criticism of manuscripts, revision of same when that is required, 
preparation of copy for publication, and advice as to markets, and the sale of manuscripts for 
our clients. Specially will we give attention to correct typing, and to the preparation of book 
manuscripts for publication. (And to the publication and sale of standard textbooks for 
writers, as below.) 

The charges for Reading, full Letter of Criticism, and Advice Regarding Markets, for 
each manuscript, are as follows: 


Re I NE NS 6 5:55 05s -0:5.4 5 pad dG ede 9440 464.6 0906 eR NaROREEN ESSE AOE $1.00 
os nce pede eeaneshowaeceensasSeesinweneesnbueees 1.60 
RE IE oi ods eS iinicgwanndan tase saniweeneeasteoweesateeseewe 2.25 
ee I os cou dewwssnneuwnedieaee snes Ge eR eew Aaa wEAmwantan 3.00 
ee. I oredr accu sna dudesadenewelowsscaennsauSeeuekesenieenss 3.75 


Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 words, 50 cents additional for each 
thousand words. 

For MSS. of more than 40,000 words, special rates will be given on application. 

Criticism of Poetry $1.50 for one, two or three poems of a total between 10 and 50 lines, 
and $3.00 for one, two, or three poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

Special rates, on application, for collections totalling 200 lines or more. 

Typing of manuscripts—50c a thousand words. With one carbon copy, 75c. Our typing 
service is of the very best character. 

Revision, complete editing, or rewriting, if required, will be charged for according to the 
extent and character of the work. This, of course, can be told only after reading the individual 
manuscript. 

We employ no assistants as “readers” or critics, consequently will undertake no more 
manuscripts than those to which we can give personal attention. 


Our Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Craftsmanship (Dimick)................. $3.00 
Wrere aed Eloer te Sell Waaae IG eases oie sc cciccieccccconsisseesececeus 3.50 
Pe a) Saree COED FE UIED o6 0 6:00 656 5 4: 0:0 aon b.0:'9989:49:468 Swede ser es 2.50 
cis 5 cca niscb pan He Sas ee ennai NexeeNueNWcleemamesieoenes 2.50 
ee Me eS) ee 2.10 
Techmate GF Fiction. Wreid (LIOWSL) oc o-< 6.50.00. 6:0:0:0:00.000:6000000s080ns0e0 1.75 
ee IN OND 5.3 5 wee eh ewan ensadanieesbesecweneeseaeen 1.50 
Settee Sie see OS CA TI oo oo 5n 5 on ccso'c 6 5:4:0:010:65.0:509:006000600500004' 1.00 
dE eS ee re 1.20 
Ne ES oo gi6 a 5555 baie 6:85 0 9:00404060s0bE Seen eRe N ae Ne 1.00 
EE NN a5 in.cci00 60ers SASieeeedeW esr ieSEse een derasenmnes 1.00 
I, I oi 5c esnecanederscunepseeseesnsw eset inn 75 
ee Sk CEI oso. score tiecccwsnwowdiovaseavesions 65 
Re I I Goo ncinca ons 6sanan tai saeee hein Ge seenDereninwenwewes 50 
The Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language.....................4. 2.15 
I EE WEIN i in'0.55.5. 59556568 J SGENG SON aa SNdNEENAUSeNSS Cearee 2.65 
EE Tae Sr aGs oe asanicecco oreo ratesaanaedeeeawecdtesernennd .25 


CATALOGUE OF 30 OTHERS 
THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, Franklin, Ohio 


*Formerly editor of the Editor and of The Writer's Bulletin. 

*Agnes M. Reeve ss well and favorably known through her pertinent articles in the various writers’ maga- 
sines, upon Short Story work, and by her many correspondents who have testified their appreciation of her 
searching, but kindly letters of criticism. 
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Something New Under the San! 


We are at your service for GOOD typing at 75c 
per 1000 words and expert criticism at $1.00 per 1000. 
Remember—not how cheap but how good? 

GOT TO MAKE A SPEECH? 

We will write you a Speech, Lecture or Sermon on 
any subject for the small fee of five dollars. Let us 
save you time and trouble in a confidential manner. 

NERVOUS? BLUE? EASILY DISCOURAGED? 

Then mail Two Dollars for ‘‘How to Work Wonders 
with Mind Power,” Armon Cheek’s Dynamic Four- 
Lesson Course in Practical Psychology. It will thrill 
you, surprise you and make you a better man, a better 
woman and a better writer! Don’t miss it. 


UNIVERSAL WRITING SERVICE 


“Service with a Smile” 


21% North Park, Mansfield, Ohio 








Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an experienced author’s typist 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, lc per line. 
Special attention given books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 








FOUND—A Typist With a Heart! 


As 2000 writers will tell you. Let me prove it 
by typing your copy for 30c per thousand 
words. Carbon and postage free. Ten years’ 
experience. 


V. GLENN CASNER, 


PHILIP H. LOVE 


Author of Andrew W. Mellon, The Man and His 
Work, and a frequent contributor to leading magazines 
and newspapers, will give you the benefit of his seven 
years’ experience as an author and _ editor. Short 
stories, feature articles, novels, biographies, etc., criti- 
‘ized and revised at reasonable rates. Address, 


PHILIP H. LOVE, 102 W. 26th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Repton, Ky. 














Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, 2c per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 


gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
30 Kilsyth Road Brookline, Mass. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 63) 
juvenile appeal. Fast-moving action is essential. 
Highly dramatic, vivid; steer clear of technicali- 
ties. We report within two weeks, and pay two 
cents a word.” 





Air Wonder, 98 Park Place, New York. Hugo 
Gernsback, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We desire stories of aviation of the 
future—rocket planes, gravity nullification, air ad- 
ventures of the future, etc. The length for single 
stories is from 5000 to 25,000 words, and for serials 
35,000 to 50,000 words. Interesting non-fiction 
articles dealing with unusual developments in avia- 
tion are also wanted, accompanied by photographs. 
We report within three weeks, and pay one-quarter 
to one-half cent a word on acceptance, more for 
unusual manuscripts.” 





Ghost Stories Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. Daniel E. Wheeler, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use fic- 
tion and fact stuff of supernatural or psychic char- 
acter, and are in need of true fact stories of any 
length from 1500 to 5000 words. Especially look- 
ing for occult or ghost theme serials of from 
30,000 to 50,000 words in length. Desire American 
settings and modern people. Action and thrill in- 
dispensable. Photographs from which drawings 
can be made are acceptable. We report within 
two weeks and pay two cents a word.” 





“All-Story, 280 Broadway, New York City. “We 
are in immediate need of three-part serials not 
over 30,000 words in length, and two-part stories 
of 20,000 words. Synopses should first be sub- 
mitted to the editor for approval. Plots must be 
of the heart-rending type, crowded with pathos, 
love interest, glamour and plenty of action—which 
should, however, bear directly on the love interest. 
li the synopses are acceptable, payment will be 
made upon receipt of completed manuscript.” 
Madeline M. Heath is Editor. 





General and Literary Magazines 


Atlantica, 33 W. 70th St. New York. Dr. 
Filippo Cassola, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy ; $3.00 a year. A literary and general maga- 
zine. “We need articles of timely interest (current 
events) ; articles on travel, women’s activities, book 
reviews ; articles presenting social problems, stress- 
ing, if possible, Italian aspects (political considera- 
tions omitted, as Atlantica is non-partisan). Short 
stories also. Material must be from 1500 to 3000 
words in length. Photographs are acceptable. We 
report within two weeks, and pay one-half cent a 
word and more for worthier material on accept- 
ance.” 





TYPING OF 


Manuscripts, 50c per 1000 words; 
articles by experienced typists. 


on high grade bond paper. 





Poetry, lc per line. 
Contracts—legal notices. 

Free corrections in spelling, punctuation and grammar. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Give us a trial. 


THE CARTER INDUSTRIES, 1136 Walling Ave., Dept. T, Houston, Texas 


ALL KINDS 


Special attention given to scientific 


Clear carbon copy free. All work done 
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Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. E. A. Weishaar, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We are in the 
market for illustrated articles on some new devel- 
opment in science and invention—shop hints, handi- 
craft articles, odd and curious items, latest auto- 
motive, aeronautical, radio news. We report with- 
in a week. Payment is made on acceptance, at 
the rate of one cent a word and up, and $1.50 to 
$3.00 for photographs. 


Religious Publications 


America, 329 W. 108th St., New York. Rev. 
Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., Editor. Issued weekly; 10c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We publish material of 
general and religious nature, about 1500 words in 
length. We report promptly and pay on publica- 
tion, at the rate of one cent a. word.” 


The Christian Evangelist, 2700 Pine St., St. 
Louis, Mo. B. A. Abbott, Editor. Issued week- 
ly; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Very little material 
is needed from professional sources.” 


The Missionary, Brookland P. O., Washington, 
D. C. Rev. Lewis J. O’Hern, C.S.P., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use short stories, 2000 to 2500 words; preferably 
stories of conversion to the Catholic Faith. Other 
stories of a high grade of excellence and contain- 
ing a moral effectiv ely handled are accepted. We 
pay on acceptance, one-half cent a word and up.” 


The Living Church, Morehouse Publishing Co., 
1801-1811 Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Frederic C. Morehouse, Editor. Issued weekly; 
10c a copy; $4.00 a year. Religious; Episcopalian. 
“We want ‘short filler material, 500 to 2500 words 
in length, especially of a spiritual or missionary 
nature, from the viewpoint of the Episcopal church. 
Also use longer articles (2500 to 4000 words), 
especially of a seasonal nature (Christmas, Lent, 
Easter, etc.) No fiction. Photographs are used 
when illustrating articles. Poetry is accepted with- 
out payment. We report within two weeks, and 
pay $1.50 a column on acceptance.” 


(Continued on page 70) 
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OODLES OF 
SUCCESSFUL CONTESTANTS 


are so because they subscribe regularly to the MONTHLY 
CONTEST GUIDE, which accurately, alphabetically, and 
promptly lists all reliable contests, has articles by big win- 
ners, critical studies of winning entries, and timely heips 
on current contests: mailed promptly 3rd of every month. 
$2.00 yearly (checks add i0c) Single copy—25c. 

If words are your tools, you will find “SLOGANS’’—the 
slogan makers textbook stimulating and helpful to your 
genius; also lists hundreds of registered slogans, indexed. 

$1.00 the copy, postpaid, 

Sole distributor of ““TEN YEARS OF PRIZE-WINNING,” 
by F. G. Davis—a contester’s manual @ $1.00 copy. 


W. SPOFFORTH 
(Editor of M. C. G. and author of “Slogans” ) 
654A James St., St. Paul, Minn. 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
We place high-grade fiction, plays, features, poetry, 
illustrative art work, and photographs. 
(Typing Service) 
INTERNATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


Information on Request 








A MAGAZINE FOR NEW WRITERS! 
THE BEGINNER’S CHANCE! 

THE NEW WRITER’S MAGAZINE buys short stories, 
poems, feature articles, etc., from its subscribers. Monthly 
cash prizes for best stories. Only subscribers are entitled to 
contribute. No stock proposition or other trick offer. Send 
$2.00 for full year’s subscription, or 25c for sample copy, to: 

JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Eastern Representative 
Box 10, Station R, New York City. 








SELL YOUR OWN STORY 


By using our up-to-the-minute Marketing Advice, fur- 
nished free with our Unusual Manuscript Service. 
Typing, criticism and revision at low cost for highest 
grade service. More than ten yeats’ experience in 
literary work. Complete information on request. 


PORTER WRITING SERVICE 
7735 N. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Honest Typing and Criticism 


Six years of study under the best authorities, available 
at low rates. Typing, 50c per thousand. Criticism, 50c 
per thousand. Minor corrections, one carbon copy, and 
mailing to one market free, if desired. 


EDGEBROOK STUDIO 


Edgebrook, Rowley, Mass. 











who will benefit most by my advice . 


JOSEPH T. BARLOW, 





JOSEPH T. 


(Author of “The Business of Writing”) 
announces 


Services Now Available to An Additional Group of Twenty Writers 


AVING relinquished all former editorial connections, 
criticism, my services are now available to an additional twenty ambitious writers. 
. those who will live in literature as monuments to my counsel. 


in 


BARLOW 


order to devote more time to literary reviews and 
It is my policy to aid those 


WISH it understood that I do not self cut and dried home training courses. My aid is purely personal, and 
directly applied to the peculiarities of the individual client, by methods of review, criticism, editing, revising and 
improving manuscripts. And by suggestions for further study of necessary fundamentals and details. 
As a non-practicing member of the Ohio Bar (LLB. University of Michigan), I 
offer professional criticism of stories with legal aspects and court entanglements. 
Write for Further Details. 


5B The Buckingham, Reading Road, Cincinnati 
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Dollars Roll In 
from 
Inviting Manuscripts 


Editorial departments must consider 
hundreds of manuscripts every week. 
Those finally selected for publication 
are invariably those neatly and at- 
tractively prepared ... manuscripts 
which really invite a reading. 

It seems that editors are attracted by 
the pleasing, fresh appearance of 
manuscripts which invite a reading. 
Send your manuscripts out neatly 
typed on crisp looking manuscript 
paper and then watch the dollars 
roll in. 

For the convenience of those readers 
who are unable to obtain manuscript 
paper we have arranged to supply it at 
cost. This paper comes packed in com- 
plete sets, including paper, envelopes 
and carbon paper. Owing to the low 
price at which it is sold, we are unable 
to sell less than a set. 


Each Set Consists of: 


75 Sheets manuscript paper, 81x11 
inches. 

75 Second sheets for making carbon 
copies. 

25 Manila Envelopes 
manuscripts. 

25 Manuscript Return envelopes if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets carbon paper. 


COMPLETE SET $1.50 


for mailing 


USE COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

© GO Bi vccsiccscee Please send me........ 
sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at $1.50 
per set. 
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Writer's Digest 


FICTION TAKES WINGS 
(Continued from page 17) 


with one shot; the son, in the face of warn- 
ings, threats and death itself, insists on his 
traditional one-shot method of fighting. 
Finally, pitted against Seiber in a pitched 
dog-fight, his own plane riddled by the 
Austrian’s continuous stream of tracer, and 
several times wounded, he still gets in his 
one fatal shot. 


“Three Hours Overdue,” by William E. 
Barret, is an interesting departure from the 
World War theme. Steve McCormack of 
the American volunteers fighting under 
French colors against the Riffs in Morocco, 
sets out to assist a disabled plane behind 
enemy lines, but crashes in his attempts to 
“strafe” tribesmen surrounding his com- 
rades; he jumps a tribesman and gets into 
his robes and in this disguise gets to the 
beleaguered plane. When darkness comes, 
by Steve’s spinning the prop they are able 
to take off. Both the other aviators had 
been wounded in repairing a choked feed 
line under fire and couldn’t get away. 


“The Bat of Sanlucar,’ by Bob Clare, 
is a World-War yarn that is far from the 
ordinary. It doesn’t get into any aerial com- 
bat action at all, yet it is a far more in- 
teresting yarn than many replete with the 
staccato chatter of flaming Vickers. Mark- 
ham, of the British intelligence at Gibraltar, 
flying a mysterious seaplane, is sent on a 
secret mission to protect a battleship on 
which the king of England is crossing. 
Along the Spanish coast Markham searches 
for the German submarines undoubtedly 
awaiting the British warship. In a Spanish 
cafe he hears a snatch of German conversa- 
tion; he follows the officers and crew of one 
of the German submarines to the wharf, 
but suddenly finds himself facing a pistol. 
In a hurried attempt to escape, he jumps 
right into the Germans’ hands, is brought 
aboard the submarine, and at dawn is 
brought to the deck to be shot as a spy. 
But he plunges overboard, manages to get 
away and eventually back to his plane; then 











a thrilling race to beat the submarine to the 


| English cruiser and give it warning and 
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assistance. He arrives in time to drop a 
bomb on each of the subs and sink them 
before they can do any damage. 


BOTH Sky Riders and War Birds use 

short stories from three to ten thousand 
words, novelettes ten to forty thousand, and 
pay rates of one and a half cents a word and 
up on acceptance. To the writer who can 
produce this particular kind of fiction they 
offer good markets. But those who don’t 
know their aeronautics had best not apply 
here—Mr. Steeger is himself a flyer, and 
also a pulp-paper fiction writer who has 
appeared in his own and other magazines. 
He knows a good story when he sees it, and 
you can’t put any second-rate stuff over on 
him. 


So Busy 


Our editor’s so keen on work 
That he (what do you think?) 
Just chews a fountain pen for lunch 
And gulps a cup of ink. 
—Children’s Pictorial. 
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To Clear Up 
Problems of Word Usage 


No more uncertainty over definitions, pronun- 
ciations, spelling of words; points of grammar ; 
questions of geography and biography. Look 
them up in 


Webster’s 
Collegiate 


Everywhere 
accepted as 


The Best 
Abridged 
Dictionary 


to answer all your 
questions about 
words, people, places. 
1256 Pages; 
1700 Illustrations 
Special Merriam 
Cloth, $5.00 
Purchase of your bookseller; or send order and 
remittance direct to us; or write for information. 
Free specimen pages if you mention this paper. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 

















































rates and editorial favor. 


know what to write. 


Two. years ago one client had never sold a story. 
on the right track, he achieved immediate recognition. 
Romance, Brief Stories, Ace High, Sea Stories, Golden 





publishers. 
Love Story, All Story, Sky Riders, Sky Birds, Flight, 


similar cases. 


bilities, write for circular outlining terms. 





ARE YOU SELLING—REGULARLY? 


Literary reputations depend on repeated appearance and ever-increasing markets. Editors want writers who 
can consistently ‘‘make” their magazine and gain a reader following. It is the “regular” who gets increased 


“cc ” ° 
Where “Courses” Fail— 
Most short-story courses are inadequate as they dwell on theory and technique. They leave the writer floun- 
dering helplessly without any conception of current market demands. He knows how to write, but he doesn’t 


° 
Real Sales Coaching 

I am primarily interested in selling stories. I supply a large portion of many magazines’ editorial content; 
I sell regularly to the entire range of magazines from Pictorial Review and other large circulation magazines to 
the popular all-fiction publications. I sell regularly in England. I am in intimate touch with the fiction market 
and publishing trends through personal contact. I know what the magazines want. It is my business to find 
and develop writers to regularly supply the fiction demand. I coach my clients, when necessary, from the prac- 
tical angle of market requirements; I help them find themselves and sell them as writers to the editors instead of 

merely their individual stories. It is aiming at definite markets that makes for permanent success. 


Beginners Yesterday—Professionals Today 


as well as many occasional sales too numerous to mention; in England I place his work regularly with Novel 
Magazine, Twenty Story Magazine, Blue Peter and Best Story. I’ve also placed his work with leading book 


Less than a year ago another new writer started to work with me. His work now appears regularly in 


Good Stories Wanted Immediately 
IT am in constant need of all types of fiction to supply editorial requests. If you wish to have your work 
handled by an agency that sells thousands of dollars’ worth of fiction monthly, that will place salable material 
efficiently and to the best advantage or give you a candid professional appraisal of its market value and possi- 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
155 East 42nd Street Literary Agent New York, N. Y. 


He could not grasp the market situation, but once put 
Today I sell him regularly to Adventure, Short Stories, 
West, Two-Gun Western, Wild West and Complete Novel, 


Eagles of the Air. These are but two of scores of 
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-—TYPISTS WANTED! 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 
Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 








If You Want Bigger and Better Checks 

Let me type your manuscripts on beautiful bond paper and 
correct all errors in punctuation, spelling, and English. Work 
mailed flat in heavy envelope reaches you crisp and fresh. 
One carbon and return postage free. 50c per thousand words 
—poetry Ic a line. 

Be Content With Nothing But the Best 
GLADYS MONTEZ, P. O. Box 612, Denver, Colo. 
Formerly of San Antonio, Texas 








MSS. ACCURATELY TYPED 


With minor corrections, 25c per thousand words; 
typed and revised, 35c per thousand words. Carbon 
copy, prompt service guaranteed. Postage please. No 
stamps, except postage. 


E. HAHN 


Route 3, Box 121, Fort Worth, Tex. 











Send manuscripts to 
me for accurate typing 
and revision. Highest 
quality work. 


VALGA 
190 N. State St., Chicago 








There are no short cuts to literary success 
..- However, there is competent guidance 
that is invaluable... For criticism, market- 
ing and collaboration, write 


R. CRAIG CHRISTENSEN 
106 Washington Ave., Greenville, O. 











TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manuscripts. 
Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, sermons, 
Poems promptly, accurately typed. Good paper, double spaced ; 
clear carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sample of work on 
request. Fifty cents thousand words. Songs and poems, two 
cents a line. 


MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 67) 


Restaurant and Beverage Journals 

The American Restaurant Magazine, 5 So. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. P. Berkes, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We want stories of restaurant operation, 
successful restaurant people, on material which will 
help the restaurateur to improve his business. No 
article accepted over 2000 words. Photographs 
must accompany manuscript. We pay one cent a 
word on publication.” 


Beverage Journal, H. S. Rich & Co., Publishers, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. E. J. Sturtz, 
Editor. Isused monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. 
“We can use stories of outstanding achievement 
in the bottling business; thoroughly explaining de- 
tails of how it was done, policies and methods. 
Also articles relating to management, production, 
advertising and selling, if sufficiently specific to be 
interesting and of practical application by the 
medium-sized bottling establishment. Beverage 
chemists’ experiences in production of bottled bev- 
crages, especially with reference to overcoming 
spoilage troubles, are needed. Length of articles 
should run between 500 to 2000 words; preferably 
1200 to 1400. Photographs are desired, but not 
absolutely necessarv. We report within thirty days, 
and pay three-fourths to one cent a word on appli- 
cation.” 

Industrial Retail Stores, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York. E. S. Hanson, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
$1.00 a year. “We welcome descriptions of indus- 
trial stores—that is, stories operated by industries 
at their plants for the accommodation of employes. 
Also merchandise methods, etc., of such stores. 
Photographs are acceptable. We pay on publica- 
tion.” 














Sports and Hobbies 

The Magazine Antiques, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. Homer Eaton Keyes, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We are con- 
cerned only with specific discussions, authoritativ ely 
written, which offer new information on some 
aspect of collecting, 1500 to 2000 words. We re- 
port promptly, and pay about one and a half cents 
a word on publication.” 





Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
Ray r. Holland, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy ; $2.50 a year. Good live hunting, fishing and 
camping stories with plenty of action are wanted. 
Also practical articles that would tend to make lite 
easier for the outdoorsman. We report within two 
weeks and pay a cent a word and up on accept- 
ance.” 





Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 386 S. 4th St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is overstocked with material. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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PRACTICAL SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


Recommended by editors and authors 
Write for circular 


P. O. Box 186, Zanesville, Ohio 
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Sell YOUR Short Stories 


O YOU want to write and sell short stories? Others do and so can 

you. If you are a keen observer of life around you, and have a 
knowledge of the technique of putting a short story together, you can 
write the stories that the editors want. For every editor is looking for 
new, well trained writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. 
The editors are waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and 
we will supply the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your 
idea. It is 


The “Ideal” Course in Short-Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 
and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE Sie doe 5 
LESSON FEATURE tep by Step 


Lesson 1. The First Essential of 





The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- Short Story Writing. 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our ond Comontiags 8. 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly ee About the Things 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra Lesson 4. Themes Ave Everywhere. 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 
ideas in writing and selling your stories. Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes. 
Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 
SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER Leng Pace dage or 
“Crisis.” 
The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN | Lesson 9, How to Secure “Sus: 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce pense.” 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 


for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together Lesson 11. Characterization. 
P . ¢ 8 Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 


with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— - peri ieee tala Manco 
both for $5.00. phere and Color. 

Lesson 14. Dialogue. 

Lesson 15. The Climax. 





USE THIS COUPON TODAY Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
The Writer’s Digest, clusion. ; 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. mae. | -. Relation of Author to 
Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) scmsget cr ai 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 

COURSE IN SHORT STORY RITING with twelve supple- Literary Form. 
mentary lessons, and also enter my subscription for one year Lesson 19. What the Editors Want. 
to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. (NOTE: If you are already Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 


a subscriber, mark out the word “enter” and write in the mar- 


gin of this coupon, “extend” my subscription for one year.) Lesson 21. The Young Writer 


Sought by Editors. 


Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 
DN oii Con netan KbateeddetOS OSA NSRTESSRSARED ED SamN wD pool -~y 


Lesson 23. Originality. 
Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
NG nciesccdtsesenesinescaeenessoeees CR si dcdnasdisewsicns Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 
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AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. 
If you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 


Our “Typing that Talks” attracts the editor’s eye. Prose 
or poetry 10c a typewritten page; one carbon copy, em 
errors corrected, ie See ge 10 
booklength. Send re rete criticism free to new 
clients. CONST TRUCTIVE. “CRITICISM of poetry, 2c line; 
revision 5c line. Specialists in preparation of books of 
poetry for p Tel 6-6095. 


The Typerie, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 














Y typing is neat, accurate, and promptly 

done. Minor corrections made in grammar, 
50c per thousand words and one carbon free. 
Poetry 2c a line. 


JEANNETTE BARTON 


[/ EFFICIENT SERVICE W& 





[S) 67 West Elm Street, Norwalk, Ohio 4) 








Song Writers Make Fortunes 


Can You Write Another “My 
Blue Heaven,” “Red Lips,” 
“Ain’t She Sweet?” 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. WICKES 


A complete treatise on the essentials of successfal song writing. 


Tells how to start and how to pi hows up the pitfalls. 
Contains a complete list of prominent music publishers. 4 
this book and learn just what there in the song writing 
game for you. 181 pages, postpaid, $1.75. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 








W anted—Stories, Novelettes, Serials 
For negotiation in American and British mar- 
kets. Terms, 10% commission, plus mailing ex- 
pense. No reading fee. Enclose return postage. 
CHARLES B. McCRAY 


1108 National Road, Elm Grove, W. Va. 
Auxiliary services, if desired. 








AUTHORS 
Have your manuscripts prepared by expert typists and 
get results. Reasonable rates. All work guaranteed. 
Special offer on trial orders. A trial will convince you 
that our service is unexcelled. For free informa- 
tion write 
IDEAL TYPING BUREAU 

P. O. Box 1105, St. Petersburg, Fla. 








TYPING AND TABULATING 
For prompt, accurate and neatly typed pages 
send work to— 


MRS. J. P. PENNINGTON 
TYRRELL, OHIO 


Write for special rates 
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SATURDAY EVENING POST 
FORMULA 
(Continued from page 20) 
narrow back street, unpaved, deserted. Here 
were Tony Alvaredo’s squalid living quarters. 
A small, squat adobe; crumbling, worm-eaten; 
cowering like some evil old witch behind an en- 
veloping wall of spiny cacti. 

Noiselessly she crept around the scraggly 
fence, pausing, listening, groping for the con- 
cealed opening that she knew led into an arid, 
weed-grown patio. 

The beginning of a setting from Williams’ 
story: 

It was in fact a hovel; a small adobe house 
which seemed to be sinking into the ground. 
As they approached the place, Mrs. Steeve’s 
lip instinctively curled and her nose pinched 
together as though defensively. A dog, scruvy 
and lank, came scrambling out to bark in a 
dispirited fashion about the feet of their horses. 
On a clothesline made of ill-matched bits of 
rope a few torn garments hung, dragging so 
low as almost to touch the ground. Hens 
stalked here and there with a ridiculous, high- 
stepping dignity, as though they, too, disap- 
proved the surroundings. 


And the picture continues for more than 

twice the length quoted. 
' The same fullness of detail is used 
portraying action in the Post stories. To 
illustrate this, consider this account of a 
ship being set on fire taken from Blue Book: 
As the Captain darted back to his cabin and 
closed his door behind him, Timothy Gedge 
rose slowly to his feet. 
“He’s set her afire!” thought Gedge. “My 

God—he’s set her afire!” 

Contrast this with a sea story in The 
Post by Captain Dingle, “Shellback,” July 
20, 1929. Two officers who have been swept 
from the deck of their ships are trying 
desperately to save themselves in a small 


boat: 


Jones sculled desperately. He watched 
Garth bailing inadequately with his cap, which 
had been held to his head by the chin stay. 

“Better drop that awhile and take an oar, 
he said to the skipper soon. “There’s a forty- 
mile wind blowing and this berg’ll drift fast 
before it.” 

“Tt gives us a lee, anyhow!” snapped Garth, 
hauling out an oar. 

“Aye, and what fool’s going to seek us to 
leeward of it? What fool is knowingly going 
to pass close to leeward of a berg if he can 
get to windward? .. . Pull!” 


This story continues, giving in full detail 
the adventures of the men drifting for three 


” 











; days in an open boat. 
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HESE samples from The Post surely re- 
veal that the prime qualification for W . k 
every contributor is a well-developed “sense riters — speakers 

of detail.” He must know a lot about what- meen apna ey 


ever he handles. He simply can’t fake the 

detail The Post requires. The writer who, A 
after success with the “pulps,” hopes for 

success with The Post must turn for his 

materials from fiction to life! He must 

have a minute understanding, at least, of the t }]} 


externals, of what he is writing about. If Compiled by 
he has spent most of his life on a farm in HAZEL COOLEY end NORMAN £. CORWIN 


the middle west, he shouldn’t try to sell The A book of wise-cracks, epigrams, 
Post stories at liz 1 en ease bonmots and witty sayings of 

ost stories about ¢ cen at S ope rating Mencken, Heywood Broun, Shaw, 
among the ducal families of Italy! Ex- Fanny Hurst, Will Rogers, Musso- 
] lini and 694. other famous people. 








ploit the life you know! This is a safe rule | ° Classified for ready reference. 
in writing for The Post, and in carrying it Allbookstores, or postpaid on receipt of $2.10 


by George Sully & Co., 114E. 25th St.,New York 








out you'll in no way interfere with your 








literary education. 























PRESERVE 
YOUR 
SNAP SHOTS 


ad 


GOOD 
PICTURES 
HELP TO 
SELL YOUR 
STORY 








This attractive album is made of the best quality, Spanish grained artificial 

leather with die embossing in relief. There are 100 inside pages of fine black 
| mounting paper, bound in loose leaf style. ONLY $1.00 
| This is not a miniature size album, but a full 844x111 inches. Price......... 
| RALSTON CO. 

12th and Jackson Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 
| Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find $1.00 (Check, Currency or M. O.), for which send me one of your photograph albums. 

It is understood that if I am not absolutely satisfied, I may return the album to you within five days and you 
will refund my money. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our staff of literary ex- 

perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,”’ 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. e universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. he editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 

150 page illustrated catalog free. 

case address— 





























The Home Correspondence School 


Established 1897 
Springfield, Mass. 






Dept. Mes 
ter’s Library, 13 volumes; descrip- 
Hive Bootict free. v Wo op She ublish The Writer's Mon thiy, 
the ae, col magazine for “gam workers; sample copy 
subscription 
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ARTISTIC TYPING 
Author’s typist. Prompt co-operation. 50c 
thousand, including carbon copy and minor 
corrections. 








MAY CLOUSER 


302 Pacific-Southwest Bldg, Pasadena, Calif. 








Twenty Cents Per Thousand Words 
for straight typing with carbon copy and 
minor corrections. Minimum charge  50c. 
Rates for other services on request. 


FRED BOYER—Typist, Critic 
Route 3, Box 91, Fort Worth, Texas 








Let Me Prepare Your Manuscripts 
IN APPROVED FORM 
50c per 1000 words—proof-read. Minor cor- 
rections, carbon copy free. Neat, accurate 
work. Prompt service. Poetry, 2c per line. 
KATHRYN H. MACK 


646 Fifth Avenue, San Francisco, California 








You’ll Come Back For More 


when you have tried our manuscript typing service. 
Neat, accurate, prompt service, as only those who are 
interested in your work can do it. We guarantee 
satisfaction at reasonable rates. 


MISS H. JEAN KILPATRICK 
520 Cambridge Street, Ottawa, Canada 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 70) 

Outdoor Life and Recreation, 1824 Curtis St., 
Denver, Colo. Harry McQuire, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
liarratives of actual hunting and fishing experiences, 
not exceeding 2500 words in length, and well illus- 
trated with photographs. Photographs are ac- 
cepted. We report within a month, and pay one- 
half to two cents a word on acceptance.” 


Pennac News, Penn Athletic Club, Rittenhouse 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Harold L. McClinton, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We are in the market for articles and storyettes 
—humorous and serious. Not necessarily athletic 
in content, but avoiding the sex and lingerie type 
of material. Our audience is composed of well- 
to-do business men of the higher type, together 
with their families. Stories should run 1000 to 
1500 words in length. We report promptly and 
pay one and a half cents a word on acceptance.” 


The Sporting Goods Dealer, 10th and Olive Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. C. T. Felker, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $2.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for articles and illustrations dealing with retail and 
wholesale merchandising of sporting goods —new 
stores, new selling ideas, etc. We can use photo- 
graphs of window display, store interior, store 
fronts, sport action. Manuscripts are reported on 
promptly, and we pay one-half cent a word and 
$1 for photos on publication.” 


Sportsman’s Recorder, 2346 No. High St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Razz Walker, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly; $4.00 a year. “We use stories and arti- 
cles of interest to lovers of Beagle Hounds, Fox- 
hounds, Coonhounds, Fish and Game. Photographs 
are desirable. We pay one-half cent a word on 
publication.” 


Wide West, 1833 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
Neil W. Northey, Editor. “We use principally ma- 
terial on hunting, fishing, dogs, guns, travel ar- 
ticles about the West, Western outdoor and nature 
subjects, historical farming, and general articles 
of all kinds featuring the advantages found in the 
West. Territory—everything west of the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas. Oklahoma and Texas. Pay- 
ment will be on publication at rates depending upon 
the value of individual articles, offer being made 
at time of acceptance. Western writers who can 
act as advertising representatives in connection with 
the writing of publicity feature articles for dif- 
ferent cities should write the editor for details.” 


Women’s and Household Magazines 


The American Home, Garden City, N. Y. Edi- 
tor, Mrs. Ellen D. Wangner. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “Our magazine is devoted 
to the home and garden, and we want practical 
articles of about 1800 words with photographs. 
We pay two and a half cents a word on accept- 
ance.” 


Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Elmer T. Peterson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “Articles 1000 
to 1500 words in length, dealing with problems of 
the homemaker and gardener, are wanted. Thev 
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should contain a great deal of immediately useful 
information and yet be handled in an interesting 
manner. Glossy finish prints of flowers, gardens, 
homes, etc., 7x 9, are accepted. We report within 
two weeks, and pay two cents a word or more, 
depending on value of manuscript.” 





Country Homes Magazine, Baltimore, Md., are 
not in the market for any material, as their own 
staff handles all assignments.” 





Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Loring A. Schuler, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
welcome short stories, 4000 words and up; serials, 
approximately 70,000 words; and articles, generally 
selected and written under our editorial supervision. 
Humorous drawings are accepted. Very little verse 
is used. Manuscripts are reported on immediately, 
and payment is made on acceptance, according to 
type of material.” 





Miscellaneous 


Railroad Man’s Magazine is a new magazine to 
be issued by the Frank A. Munsey Company, 280 
Broadway, New York. “It will be quite similar 
in policy and make-up to the old Railroad Man’s 
Magazine as that publication appeared in the years 
1912 and 1913. Railroad Man’s Magazine will be 
issued monthly, at 25c a copy. As to type, this 
publication is to be devoted exclusively to rail- 
roading and its affiliated transportation activities, 
such as the aeroplane, railroading and bus lines. 
The material in which we are interested is varied. 
Our short story needs are gripping railroad stories 
full of dramatic action and using the railroad as a 
background. The characters should be concerned 
with some phase of railroad transportation and 
should have both the he-man and the feminine ap- 
peal. We are compiling a magazine not only for 
the railroad men, but for thousands of railroad 
women who are employed in local and general 
offices, way stations, and division headquarters from 
coast to coast. The lengths may vary from 3000 
to 8000 words for short stories, and novelettes 
may run from 12,000 to 60,000 words. We are 
in the market for general articles of railroading, 
for photographs to illustrate them, and for some 
success articles with photographs dealing with na- 
tionally known personalities. We are continually 
on the lookout for anything unusual in yard or 
train operation which might lend itself to photo- 
graphic illustration. We can also use good 
rhythmic railroad poetry, but the market for this 
is limited. Rate of payment is two cents a word 
and up. All manuscripts will be reported on with- 
in two weeks, and payment made on acceptance.’ 





Discontinued 
Loving Hearts, of 57 W. 44th St., New York 
City, has suspended publication for an indefinite 
period. 
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‘Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Do you long to succeed as an author? Many 
potential writers don’t know their own dormant 
ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test indicates your 
power to create plots, characters that live, to 
understand human motives, etc. Dr. Richard 
Burton, a nationally recognized short-story author- 
ity, offers you a complete practical, result-getting 
home study training. It develops style ability, 
Dr. Burton perfect technique, and teaches the methods of 
successful writers. 
ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today and receive expert 
critic’s opinion of your story instinct—also booklet, ‘‘Short-Story 
Writing,’’ and evidence of the success of Dr. Burton’s students. 


Laird Extension Institute, 569 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















“Received my story and don’t think it 
could have been typed any better. Thanks 
for Revisions and Corrections.” 

(Quotation from a customer's letter) 
If you want satisfaction like this, send your typing to 


FLORENCE W. ORCUTT 
2111 Van Hise Avenue, Wi 














Manuscripts With “Checks Appeal” 


A good appearance is half the battle in selling your stories. 
Let Miss Geary put a professional touch to your manuscripts. 
You'll be delighted with her neat, accurate, and prompt serv- 
ice. Her rates are only 50c per 1000 words on good bon 
paper with carbon copy. A trial will convince you that her 
typing has the ‘‘checks appeal.’’ 


MISS E. A. GEARY 
283 Lisgar Street, Ottawa, Canada 











TRADER HORN 


Attained fame and riches when his adventures were 
presented to publishers neatly typewritten and in cor- 
rect form. Typing that will help you sell your work 
is my specialty. 50c per 1000 words, including one 
carbon copy and extra first and last pages. 


MISS CLELA BRAHM 
P. O. Box 53, Los Angeles, Calif. 











GUARANTEED TYPING SERVICE 


MSS. accurately typed on good bond paper, 50c 
per 1000 words—one carbon copy. Special 20% 
discount on first MS. typed. Rates on book 
lengths, mimeographing, addressing and mailing. 
RALPHIA E. BRADSHAW 


Box 651, Pensacola, Fla. 











2595 FLORENTINA AVENUE, 





FREE TEST OF LITERARY ABILITY 


Send today for Individual Questionnaire and Self-Analysis. 
Learn your potential market value. 


RUBY ARCHER GRAY 


Short Story Teacher and Critic 


ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 
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FREE 


from the boredom of 


TYPING AND MAILING 


Authors who use my guaranteed typing service are 

privileged to my mailing service free. Ask me about it. 

Rates: 50c per 1000 with carbon; poetry, 1c per line. 
FLOYD A. HICKOK 


715 Nicholas Street, Defiance, Ohio 











—oOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOocoo ESSE ——_—__—— 
MARY E. REIFINE 


Duncannon, Pa. 
Will do your typing neatly and accurately. Fifty 
cents a thousand words, including minor correc- 
tions and one carbon copy. Correspondence invited. 











ATTENTION 


Manuscripts typed accurately and neatly. Grammatical 
correction and criticism. Markets suggested. Rates, 


45c per thousand words with carbon copy. Special 
rates on book length manuscripts. 
THOMASINA WAYSON 
California 


Pacific Grove, 








AT YOUR SERVICE 
ACCURATE TYPING—PROMPT SERVICE 
Prose, 40c per 1000 words; Poetry, 2c per line 

MANUSCRIPTS MAILED FLAT 

Carbon copy included 


IDA J. L. HANFT 
613 53rd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 














H. G. WELLS 


E have just purchased a small 

quantity of a collected anthology 
of all the short stories of H. G. Wells. 
This book was formerly sold by 
Doubleday and Doran for $6.00. It 
is well bound, printed on good paper, 
and in easily readable type. The 
copies we have are now on sale at 
$4.00 the copy, postpaid. 


H. G. WELLS has a wealth of plot 

material in his short stories that 
will lend ample assistance to the am- 
bitious short story writer. Order your 


copy at once for four dollars from 








WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NEW PASTURES 
(Continued from page 31) 
O THE writer who has never essayed 
the modern Regular Army field a few 
hints may be welcome. Briefly, army men 
can be regarded as would be any other group 
of civilians in a factory, college, club—as 
individuals soldiers are moved by the same 
primary impulses of love, hate, revenge, 
courage, cowardice, humor and speech as 
their brothers in civil life. The difference 
lies in the more rigorous outdoor life, the 
glamor of the uniform, the combat ma- 
neuvers and nightly tours of guard duty. 

Modern army men are not the almost un- 
educated, profane, blustering rough necks 
which most current stories of magazine and 
screen would have the public believe. The 
great majority of American soldiers today 
are possessed of at least one year’s high 
school education; they do not drink to ex- 
cess, fight with one another constantly, nor 
preface their every sentence with a trenchant 
oath. 

The pay of the army man on his first en- 
listment is so meagre that many soldiers 
seek to augment it at the card tables. Al- 
though gambling is expressly prohibited by 
army regulations, games of “Black Jack” 
and Poker are played at practically every 
post today, surreptitiously of course, but for 
big stakes. All of these games, be it said 
in passing, are played strictly on the level. 
Sometimes a shady character in civil life 
may manage to get into the military service, 
but if he attempts to practise his cheating, 
petty larceny or other weakness in a Regular 
Army barracks, punishment is awarded him 
swiftly and surely, and usually by the men 
themselves without benefit of the court- 
martial, which would be his fate if his off- 
color ways were brought to the attention 
of the higher-ups. 

Another good thing for the writer of sol- 
dier yarns to remember is that the relations 
between soldiers in the ranks—privates, 
corporals and sergeants—and the commis- 
sioned officers are cordial, friendly and 


mutually happy. The average soldier today 
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respects the men placed in command over 
him, and looks up to his officers as guides, 
philosophers and friends. The hard-boiled 
blustering officer who imperiously orders 
his men about on trivial errands exists only 
in the imagination of writers who have had 
little or no military service of their own in 
peace times. 

Study army life as it is lived today all 
over the United States, in China, or the 
Philippines, in Alaska, Hawaii or along the 
Panama Canal; put your hero into the olive 
drab uniform of the Regulars and make 
him just a Regular fellow, and you will 
have the makings of an action story that 
should sell the first time out. 





PUBLICITY WRITING 
(Continued from page 25) 


fect tie-up for the mystic element of “The 
Magic Island” and Seabrook gave out in- 
numerable interviews on the prevalence of 
Voodoo worshippers in the United States 
as well as in more primitive countries. 

This is how the publicity was planned 
and executed. There were, of course, many 
interviews arranged for columnists and 
many photographs taken in the apartment 
of the Seabrooks, and for months afterward 
the publicity continued to flow in. 

If I had not been a reporter I don’t think 
I would have recognized the tremendous 
news value of Willie Seabrook’s book. Of 
course, it would be foolish to expect that 
every book can become a best seller or that 
every work must be treated with like im- 
portance, 

I wish it were possible to tell exactly how 
to recognize a story and exactly how to do 
publicity, but I am afraid I can’t. You've 
got to have what reporters call a “nose for 
news.” 


HAVE been doing newspaper and pub- 

licity work for about ten years. I started 
in when I was sixteen and got a job on a 
newspaper in Brooklyn. The only reason 
I obtained it, I suppose, was that it was at 
the time of the Armistice and most of the 
men reporters were in the army and they 






AT LAST; Something New! 


Learn Cultured Speech and Correct Pro- 
nunciation quic kly from phonograph rec- 
ords. Also increase your vocabulary this 
new easy way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 
vated speech is a social and business 
asset of the first importance. This new 
“learn by listening’’ method highly rec- 
ommended by leading educators. Records 
sent on free trial. Write for information 
and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 3058, Chicago, Ill. 





20 to 40 Stories For Sale? 


Critics say that unless you’ve that many good manu- 
scripts on sale, you’re not a professional. Let me 
shoulder the burden of typing so you'll have more 
time for creative writing. I charge 50 cents per thou- 
sand words with carbon copy. 


MARGARET JOHNSTON 
2463 Valentine Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 














NEAT AND ACCURATE TYPING 


at 40c per 1000 words. I will make minor correc- 
tions and furnish one carbon copy. 
MRS. ARLIE PROCTOR 


Box 150, Pampa, Texas 








AUTHORS 
Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accu- 
rately. Prompt service. Reasonable rates. 
Write for information. 
E. WASHBURN 
2028 So. Helen, Sioux City, Ia. 








SUPPORT! 


Experienced writers give their work the support of those 
important finer points. WE OFFER clear, letter-perfect typ- 
ing on fine bond paper, free carbon copy, minor corrections 
in English, spelling, and punctuation, two first pages, prompt 
service. Mailed flat with cardboard backing. 50c per thou- 
sand words, Poetry, le per line. 10% discount on booklength. 


THE SECRETARIAT 
1472 12th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 








WANTED!!! 
Manuscripts, photoplays, poems, etc., for typing 
at 50c a thousand words. One carbon copy 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ADA B. BRASFIELD 
3908 Interlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 











THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOGUE 
By Henry Albert Phillips 
This handy reference book suggests plots faster than the most 
prolific writer can pound them out. Gives a complete system for 
assembling, filing. and using plot material, with a complete index 
of plot subjects alphabetically arranged with cross references. 


Cloth, 157 pages; $1.50, postpaid. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and _ special 
reduced prices. ‘ 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


TYPING THAT’S NEAT 
Persuades the Editor 
50c per 1000 words—poetry 2c per line. Free 
carbon copy and minor corrections. 


MAX ROBERTS 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 








Box 243, 








AUTHORS 


Let us type your manuscripts according to edi- 
tor’s requirements, and turn your rejection slips 
into checks. Work neatly and promptly done. 
Minor corrections free. Write for information. 


McCORMICK TYPING BUREAU 
305 Milton Street, New Castle, Pa. 








TYPING -- REVISION -- CRITICISM 


Manuscripts copied and carefully proof-read. One carbon 
copy. Charge per thousand words: 
Plain typing (spelling and punctuation corrected)........ 40c 
PN ED SOs vancewccdieser es nbawesonedecsouwew 65c 
PUREE NUUNG CUNO sos 06 :0:0 ctw ew cenevaweenssveveses 45c 


THE LARK TYPING SERVICE 
Worland, Wyoming 








Meet Editor’s Requirements 
Have your manuscripts typewritten in proper 
form approved by editors. Minor corrections. 
Carbon copy. 50 cents a 1000 words. Prompt 
and efficient service our guarantee. 


MITCHELL TYPING SERVICE 
732 Seventeenth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 








ANY of the literary critics 
advertising in WRITER'S 
DIGEST have built up a splendid 
business for themselves solely 
from the readers of this magazine. 
Several of these literary critics 
operate large offices with a corps 
of assistants. 
O the mature man or woman 
who is an expert at literary crit- 
icism and has a wide acquaintance 
among publishers, WRITER'S 
DIGEST offers a lucrative source 
of income. 


Send for advertising rates and 
full details stating references. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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needed some one, even somebody as green 
as I was. I got $12 a week and I was told 
by the editor (a dear man) that “at the 
end of a month if you are good I will give 
you $15 a week, and if you are not you 
mustn’t be disappointed if I release you. 
Not everybody is suited for newspaper 
work.” P. S. I kept the job, though 
heaven knows why. 

I wrote two-page descriptions of block 
parties and interminable interviews and 
committed all the blunders that a cub is sup- 
posed to commit. From there I went to a 
trade paper and then to the New York 
American, where I was in charge of a col- 
umn of advice to the heart-sick and world- 
weary. I think I was 19 or 20 years old 
at the time and I wasn’t the least perturbed 
at giving advice. Hadn’t I done it all my 
life? It seems I went a bit too far one day 
and told an expectant, though unmarried, 
mother what to say to her father—and I 
was fired. 

But I knew somebody who had a brother 
on the Tribune and there was an opening on 
that paper, so that’s where I went next. I 
did general reporting, murder cases that 
made the front page, and reports of 
women’s political meetings that were not 
printed at all; interviews in the Bronx, and 
interviews on the East Side; some of the 
stories important, but most not. In addition 
to my regular work I helped out in the 
dramatic department by writing a column 
or two a week for the theatrical section, 
and it was this connection that won me my 
first publicity job, with the Charles Froh- 
man organization. 

Since then I have done about every kind 
of publicity there is. Theatrical, movie, 
musical, artistic and so on. Among my 
clients have been Beniamino Gigli of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Anna Case, Frieda 
Hempel, Fokine, the dancer, the Philhar- 
monic Stadium Concerts and lots of others. 
But I like the Literary Guild work best of 
any, since the entire outfit is young and 
energetic, optimistic without being Polly- 
anna-ish, open to suggestions and wonder- 
fully appreciative of good effort. Can any 
one ask more? 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 


SERVICE for WRITERS 


WRITER'S DIGEST readers are writers. That’s their business. WRrITER’S 
DIGEsT is sincerely interested that their business prospers. If your manu- 
scripts are not selling, the Dicest would like to help you. Perhaps an awkward- 
ness of expression, an inconsistency, a weak plot, a poor ending—any one of a 
thousand technical errors is holding back your work. Or perhaps you are not 
acquainted directly with the editors’ current wants. Or perhaps you are an 
aspiring beginner and haven’t learned the knack of professional writing. 


WriTeEr’s Dicest will help you sell your manuscripts by pointing out your 
errors or revising your work. Once you learn the barriers in your path and 
remove them, the road to success is open to you. 


When The Checks Come Home 


Pars you have said to yourself: “I know there’s something wrong in my work, but 
what it is I can’t quite find out. I need the help of an expert.” The writers chosen to 
serve on the DIGEST’S Criticism department know the struggle of the beginner is difficult 
and sympathize with his striving. With a background of much experience, they are able to 
show you how to improve your manuscripts and to fit them to editorial needs. In their hands, 
your manuscripts are criticised as sincerely as their own. When YOUR checks come in, you 
will taste the finest fruits of a writer’s striving. Send your manuscripts today and learn at 
once what is wrong. With each criticism, you will receive the logical and present market 
for your work. 








Out of the Red! 


When a business firm loses money, the 
exact figures are carefully noted in RED INK. 
Checks and rechecks are made until the source 
of leakage is found, to be promptly stopped 
up. Out of the red often comes the hint to 
greater prosperity. 

Writers are a notoriously careless lot. 
When their manuscripts fail to sell, they sel- 
dom bother to erase the red ink of fruitless 
idea and labor. They pack away their troubles 
with their manuscripts and force a smile. 

It is a wasteful business. Wolfram Hill 
wasted time and postage sending around his 
manuscript “Man Who Lived 99 Years” and 
received nothing but rejections. The manu- 
script seemed destined for the old trunk up- 
stairs. But he sent it to the criticism depart- 


Reasonable Rates! 


The criticism department charges only a 
nominal fee in spite of the high quality of 
service rendered. The charges are based on 
the length of the manuscript: 


Only $1.00 per thousand words up to 5,000. 

Only 60c for each thousand words between 
5,000 and 10,000. 

Arrangements will be made for longer 
manuscripts. 


Verse will be criticised for but 5c per line, 
with a minimum charge of $1.00. Over 100 
lines, 4c per line. 


Revision, including typing and a_ carbon 


ment of Writer’s Digest for revision, and sold 
it at once to the Independent Salesman Maga- 
zine. Mrs. Veve Kendall, of Toledo, Ohio, 
writes: “What a friend you are proving to 
be! Thank you!” E. A. Ardent, of Detroit, 
writes: “I just sold my story “Gingerale” to 
College Humor for $75.00, which you criti- 
cised.” Mr. Elwood B. Haworth, Jr., of Pitts- 
burgh, says: “I certainly appreciated and 
benefited immensely from your letter—it was 
worth many times the small amount I paid 
for it. 

You can be able to write us news as grati- 
fying. We will be as pleased to hear it as you. 











copy, is but twice as much as the above rates. 
Revision will prepare the manuscript to appeal 
directly to the suggested markets. 


We also offer typing service for which we 
charge 75c per thousand words—for poetry 
and songs, 2c per line. The typing is done 
by expert typists on good quality paper, and 
the price includes one complete set of carbons. 


The rates are indeed low pared with the 
results of this friendly, helpful service. 
Writer’s Digest wants to help you and be- 
lieves it can. Is it not worth while to inves- 
tigate this offer? 














WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Department 


22 E. 12th Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


On all typing. Neat, accurate and prompt 
service. Rate. 50c per 1000 words, including 
minor corrections and one carbon copy. Return 


postage paid. 
V. V. ROSSI 


P. O. Box 415, Masontown, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Let me typewrite your manuscript. It will be 
done accurately and receive prompt attention. 
One carbon copy. Forty cents a thousand words, 


ALICE BAR 
SCHOOLCRAFT, MICH. 











AUTHORS 
Manuscripts typed neatly and accurately. 
Prompt and careful attention given to all work. 
Reasonable rates. Write for information to 


F. O. BROWN 


R. 2, Box 1042, Clayton, Mo. 











AUTHORS! WRITERS! 


Manuscripts typed to editors’ requirements. 
Minor corrections and free carbon copy. 50c 
a thousand. Poetry 2c a line. Try our accurate 
and efficient service and be convinced. 


ORA L. QUILLIN 


SAN YSIDRO, CALIFORNIA 














HUMOR 


Intelligently 
Criticized 

















I have been selling humor for 10 
years to 20 publications. I can 
help you sell yours! I point out 
your faults and show you how 
you may correct them. I give 
encouragement when deserved, 
but never flatter. For worthwhile 
work I suggest markets. ‘“‘R. H.” 
sold two poems, the first time out, 
on my tip. Low rates for the 
critical service that you receive; 
50c per hundred words for prose; 
25c each for jokes; 15c a line 
for verse. Minimum fee, $1.00. 
Send fee with script for prompt 
attention. 


C. WARDEN LA ROE 
Care, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE MUSIC FOR YOUR SONG 
(Continued from page 53) 
it is highly desirable. It is desirable as a 
cultural accomplishment; it enlarges one’s 
musical viewpoint, and makes it easier to 
judge whether words and music of a song 
have been properly cemented together. 

In suggesting that they learn more about 
it may seem that I am de- 
liberately putting another obstacle in the 
path of the song writer. On the contrary, 
I am only showing the truth of the state- 
“Success comes to the man who 

Too, I am rather weary 
“song sharks’—those in- 
melodies for 


classical music, 


ment that 
is best prepared.” 
of hearing about 
human demons who write 
songs. 

I am not advocating that song writers 
attempt to write both words and music for 
their songs. I am advocating that song 
writers learn how to co-operate efficiently 
with melody writers, to the end that all may 


benefit. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 

Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 

the WRITER’S DIGEST, published monthly at Cincin- 

nati, Ohio, for October 1, 1929. 

State of Ohio, County of Hamilton, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared A. M. Schuckman, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Editor of WRITER’S DIGEST 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 


Publisher—Edward Rosenthal.............- Cincinnati, O. 

Editor—A. M. Schuckman..........cccsees Cincinnati, O. 

Managing Editor—A. M. Schuckman....... Cincinnati, O. 

Business Manager—A. M. Mathieu......... Cincinnati, O. 
2. That the owner is: 

Bdward, Rasenthal. sc ccvcvvecsssccoevcceses Cincinnati, O. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for which such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 


than as so stated by him. 
A. M. SCHUCKMAN, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this third day 
of October, 1929. A. M. SCHONEBERGER, 
(My commission expires Dec. 29, 1930.) 
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If You Were Fighting A Law-Suit 


It would obviously be wise policy to consult a competent lawyer who had demonstrated his 
ability to win his clients’ battles. 

Wise writers fighting for success think it good policy to consult a successful Author 
who, by getting his own stories published, has demonstrated his ability to help them win their 
literary battle. 

My own work appears regularly in leading magazines, both in this country and abroad. 
Some of it has been translated into foreign languages. / constantly do for myself what I 
offer to do for others. 

A FAMOUS NEW YORK EDITOR,* who presides over a leading magazine with a 
circulation running into the millions, recently wrote an inquirer: 

“T consider Mr. D’Orsay thoroughly competent, both as a critic and agent. We 
have just bought another story of his own, and I know that any manuscripts you 
entrust to him will be well taken care of.” 

*(Name furnished on request.) 

I hear of such things constantly. Many of my clients send their friends to me. Many 
have been with me for years, thus proving they consider my help essential to success. New 
writers are continually “breaking in.” Clients of mine, every one a “new” writer, have sold 
and are selling to practically all markets, here and abroad, including: 


Saturday Evening Post Collier’s Red Book 

Cosmopolitan Blue Book Munsey’s 

Ladies’ Home Journal Delineator Woman’s Home Companion 
Pictorial Review Scribner’s Argosy 

Smart Set Young’s Country Gentleman 
People’s Home Journal Breezy Love Story 

Street and Smith Group McClure’s Prize Story 

Fiction House Group Holland’s Short Stories 

Clayton Group Adventure West 

MacFadden Group Boys’ Magazines And Many Others 


One client sold over $2,000 worth of stories to one group alone last year. Another had a story starred 
in O’Brien’s “Year Book of Best Stories.’”’ Several have written novels which became “Best Sellers.”’ One 
had a Musical Comedy produced, others have written successful plays, pageants, etc. 


THESE PEOPLE SELL BECAUSE THEY LEARNED HOW 
TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL! 


I Offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collaboration—Coaching 
All Classes of Manuscripts sold in American and British Markets. 
(Including ‘Talking Pictures,’”’ Novels, Stories) 


TERMS (Each Ms. charged for separately): 


ee ee ee eT eee eee err eee Ce $ 3.00 
ae ee Oe Oe: te SEES i6 eco S ated ee wid aew.cme ele 5.00 
et ee SOD DD WEES 6 5 6050 60sec mrccoweeseeaeen 8.00 
Por Biss. wp to BEj000 WOrEs... occ veccscccccscceeees 12.00 
Se 15.00 
For Mss. up to 50,000 words......... ee re 20.00 

CNS 5085s nneraneh see oe entaweee 25.00 


These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to 6,000 
words if unavailable; if a story is available, or can be made so by revision, the fee covers all such work, 
including typing. In brief, I back my judgment of a story with my time and money, instead of asking the 
author to do so. 

The Commission charged on sales is 10% 


LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It may supply the solution of the whole Mystery 
of the Rejection Slips. Or, send for booklet, ‘The Truth About Literary Assistance,’ containing information 
vital to every writer, and not obtainable elsewhere. (Mailed gratis on request.) 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


(Author of “Landing The Editors’ Checks,” Etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-N, P. O. Drawer A-1, 
San Francisco, California Hollywood, California 


(Both addresses are always good, as I divide my time between the two cities) 
RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 
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In Advertising” 
do you 
recognize? 


These are just a few 
of the many com- 
| panies whose art is re- 
as __ || produced in this new 
4y MANUEL ROSENBERG 07 Just Burbiished 
ard FE. WALKER HARTLEY 
HARPER & BROTHERS Established _ 1817 

















This unique book offers an assembly of advertising art in colors, 
and in black and white, including the prize work of the nation’s fore- 
most commercial artists. More than 150 full page proven examples of 
successful commercial art (pen, pencil, opaques, and oils) are included 
in this valuable book. 

You will treasure “Art In Advertising” as a masterpiece of its 
kind. Every person interested in commercial art will enjoy and profit 
from this splendid book. Order your copy today. 


MANUEL ROSENBERG 
Artists Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dear Sir:— 
Send me a copy of “Art In Advertising.” I enclose $5.00 1. Send C. O. D. —. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or return book in five days and your money will be refunded in full. 


Name 























